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WINTER DUSK. 


Dark frost was in the air without, 
The dusk was still with cold and 
gloom, 
When less than even a shadow came 
And stood within the room. 


But of the three around the fire, 
None turned a questioning head to 
look, 
Still read a clear voice, on and on, 
Still stooped they o’er their book. 


The children watched their mother’s 
eyes 
Moving on softly line to line; 
It seemed to listen too—that shade, 
Yet made no outward sign. 


The fire-flames crooned a tiny song, 

No cold wind moved the wintry tree; 

The children both in Faerie dreamed 
Beside their mother’s knee. 


And nearer yet that spirit drew 

Above that heedless one, intent 

Only on what the simple words 
Of her small story meant. 


No voiceless sorrow grieved her mind, 

No memory her bosom stirred, 

Nor dreamed she, as she read to two, 
’Twas surely three who heard. 


Yet when, the story done, she smiled 
From face to face, serene and clear, 
A love, half dread, sprang up, as she 
Leaned close and drew them near. 
Walter de la Mare. 





THE DAISY. 

Slight as thou art, thou art enough to 
hide, 

Like all created things, secrets from 
me, 

And stand a barrier to eternity. 

And I, how can I praise thee well and 
wide 

From where I dwell—upon the hither 
side? 

Thou little veil for so great mystery, 

When shall I penetrate all things and 
thee 

And then look back? For this I must 
abide, 


Till thou shalt grow and fold and be 
unfurled 

Literally between me and the world. 

Then shall I drink from in beneath a 
spring, 

And from a poet’s side shall read his 
book. 

O daisy mine, what will it be to look 

From God’s side even of such a simple 
thing? 

Alice Meynell. 





A PORTRAIT. 
(After Pope.) 

O when a Wife at last begins to see 

Her Husband’s not the man he seemed 
to be, 

Brave, tender, chivalrous, heroic, 
pure, 

But half a tyrant, half an epicure; 

Sharp-tongued if thwarted in his 
slightest whim, 

As if the world were all arranged for 
him; 

In converse commonplace, in habits 
gross, 

Luxurious, idle, querulous, morose;— 

As this blurred portrait proves itself 
the Real, 

Effacing, flouting, her adored Ideal, 

What wonder if, in dear defeat of 
hope, 

She turns an atheist or a misanthrope; 

Arraigns the Powers that mocked her 

_ maiden prayer, 

And e’en in motherhood finds fresh 
despair; 

Still, as she feels her own poor life 
undone, 

Fears to revive the Father in the Son; 

With wistful terror scans the baby 

_ face “ 

And dreads to read th’ hereditary 
grace; 

Marks his sweet eyes, those eyes of 
heavenly blue, 

Which seem to say, “If false, then 
nothing’s true,” 

Then murmurs, “Gracious God, will 
he be traitor too?” 





Who but must weep if such a Wife 
there be? 
Who would not shudder if his own 
were she? 
The Spectator. 
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THE RACIAL WAR IN THE PACIFIC: 
PERIL. 


“The problem of the new era is the 
problem of the New Pacific and New 
Asia, and the problem of the New Pa- 
cific and New Asia is that of the 
struggle of the white and yellow peo- 
ples for world supremacy; the vital 
issue of to-day . . is the Japanese 
programme of Asiatic Imperialism.” 

A year ago, when this statement was 
made in a lecture in London by a pub- 
lic-spirited resident of British Colum- 
bia, it attracted little attention; to-day 
everyone who has followed the course 
of recent events in British Columbia, 
South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand—not to mention California— 
on the one hand, and in Japan, China, 
and India on the other, knows that the 
racial question, in which Japanese, 
Chinese, and Indians are all more or 
less concerned, is becoming acute. 

A state of racial war already exists 
in the Pacific—the new world of poli- 
tics and commerce. It is a war which 
may split the British Empire in two. 
At present it is confined .to diplomatic 
channels; but a change in its character 
appears inevitable unless the states- 
men in Downing Street raise their 
eyes from the study of the chart of the 
North Sea and the map of the 
Balkans. 

The problem presented by Anglo- 
German relations is of vital impor- 
tance; we are interested to some 
extent in the solution of the Balkan 
enigma; but these are not the only 
problems for British Statesmanship. If 
the Empire is an actuality—if we really 
believe in its future, its existence 
must not be forgotten between the 
holding of the too infrequent Imperial 
Conferences. We who live in the 
Mother Country are apt to be fas- 
cinated overmuch by the passing 
events in Europe—the fortunes of 
Montenegro or the sickness of Turkey 


AN IMPERIAL 


—because they are happening close at 
hand, and we are tempted to attach an 
exaggerated importance to the shifting 
of the “Balance of Power” in Europe. 
A matter of infinitely greater impor- 
tance is the Balance of Power in the 
British Empire, and the British Empire 
is overwhelmingly Asiatic and not 
European. Because we live at the 
Empire’s governmental, financial, com- 
mercial, and social centre we are prone 
to forget that the Empire has a cir- 
cumference. If we do not determine 
to see the Empire whole and keep the 
fears, aspirations, and needs of its 
every section within view, we may lose 
some of it. The writing is on the wall. 

While Europe is preoccupied with 
the struggle of Slav against Teuton, 
and British politicians are watch- 
ing the changing scenes on the Euro- 
pean continent as though no other 
continent existed, incidents are occur- 
ting on the other side of the world 
which show unmistakably that the 
rivalry between the white and yellow 
peoples is assuming dangerous propor- 
tions. While the Imperial Government 
is bound to Japan by a defensive 
alliance, the British peoples whose 
shores are washed by the Pacific Ocean 
are becoming increasingly dominated 
by the fear of the “yellow man” as 
well as of their fellow subjects of 
India. This fear, and not the growth 
of German naval armaments or uncer- 
tainty as to the future of the little 
Balkan States, is definitely and rapidly 
moulding the destinies of these Domin- 
ions on the other side of the world. As 
a straw indicates the direction of the 
wind, so numerous events of recent 
occurrence suggest that this anti- 
Asiatic movement will in a short time 
become the determinative factor in 
Imperial palicy, and may eventually 
prove a root of action surpassing in 
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strength the sentiment of kinship 
which has hitherto sufficed as an 
effective bond between the various sec- 
tions of the Empire. 

Since the anti-Japanese riots oc- 
curred in British Columbia, and the 
movement against this ambitious race 
gathered strength in Australasia, the 
British peoples under the Southern 
Cross have been rapidly reaching the 
conviction that the enemy which they 
have to fear is not Germany, or any 
other European Power, but Japan. 
They are ignorant of the political and 
strategic principles which govern the 
defences of a vast world-wide organi- 
zation like the British Empire, and, 
brooding over their future, their fears 
increase in exact proportion as the in- 
tensity of their determination to main- 
tain their “all-white” policy strength- 
ens. They are dominated to-day by 
the dread of Japan, and they believe— 
wrongly believe—that they are de- 
fenceless. 

The first indication of this movement 
as a definite formative influence in 
Imperial politics occurred four years 
ago, immediately after the crisis due to 
Germany’s naval expansion. Realizing 
then—if only momentarily—that the 
primacy of the British Fleet involved 
the security of every section of the 
Empire, the people of New Zealand, in 
a splendid spirit of higher patriotism, 
offered to contribute a large armored 
ship so as to increase the main guard 
of the Empire on the frontiers of the 
Empire’s potential enemy. The Gov- 
ernments of New South Wales and 
Victoria were animated by the same 
spirit of unity in face of a common 
danger, but they were checked by the 
action of the Commonwealth Cabinet, 
which decided to found a navy of 
its own. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, sitting 
his political saddle insecurely, and 
prompted by party motives, rejected 
both the policy of contribution and the 
policy of rapid local naval develop- 


ment. He decided upon equipping a 
few cruisers and torpedo craft for duty 
on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts or 
Canada. His Government went out of 
office before a single keel had been laid 
down. This was the first chapter of 
events. 

Towards the end of last year, 
Colonel James Allen, the Minister of 
Defence in a fresh New Zealand 
Government, left for England to con- 
sult with the British naval authorities. 
He stopped on his way to confer with 
the Commonwealth Ministers; and 
reached London determined to reverse 
the policy adopted by Sir Joseph 
Ward’s administration in 1909, when a 
Dreadnought was offered to the Roya! 
Navy. He gave a clear indication of 
his view upon naval policy, and ap- 
parently that also of his colleagues, 
when Mr. Churchill announced this 
spring the intention of the Admiralty 
to utilize the New Zealand battle- 
cruiser, the Malaya, now building, and 
the three Canadian ships as the nuv- 
cleus of an Imperial Squadron, based 
on Gibraltar. Interviewed on the new 
proposal, Colpgnel Allen did not dispute 
Mr. Churchill’s claim that these ships 
could reach any outlying part of the 
Empire more quickly than any other 
European force, but, he added, “we do 
not fear any European force; that is 
the crux of the matter.” It has been 
reported that the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment, having given its free consent 
to the battle-cruiser New Zealand being 
retained as part of the main guard of 
the Empire, the Minister of Defence 
bas since expressed a desire to revoke 
this decision. 

Colonel Allen afterwards left Lon- 
don for home, travelling by way of 
Canada. He reached this Dominion 
when the naval controversy was at its 
height between Mr. Borden’s Govern- 
ment, pledged to the presentation of 
three Dreadnought ships to the Royal 
Navy, and the Liberal Opposition led 
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by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, pledged to the 
creation of a local navy. This conjunc- 
tion of events apparently had a signifi- 
cant influence on the policy of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. Before Colonel Allen’s 
arrival, this statesman had declared 
himself in favor of the formation of 
two “fleet-units,” one to be stationed 
on the Pacific coast and the other on 
the Atlantic. Sir Wilfrid Laurier in- 
terpreted the term “fleet-unit” as 
meaning a single Dreadnought ship in 
association with two or three cruisers, 
and a few destroyers and submarines. 
He proposed that Canada should build, 
arm, man, and maintain two such 
“fleet-units.” On May 6th, after the ar- 
rival of Colonel Allen in the Dominion, 
conveying the views of his own Gov- 
ernment and the Commonwealth Ad- 
ministration, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
addressed a Mass meeting in Toronto. 
His speech indicated that his views 
had undergone considerable change; 
his mind by this time had become 
dominated by the racial problem of 
the Pacific. He did not reiterate his 
demand for a fleet-unit on the Atlantic 
coast of the Dominion, and his speech 
conveyed the impression tbat he had 
come to the conclusion that such a 
force was, after all, unnecessary. He 
remarked :— 

“To the man who lives in Quebec 
or the Maritime Provinces the question 
of defence does not appeal very 
strongly. He lives securely. The 
vicinity of the British Fleet is suffi- 
cient for him. But, if you go to Brit- 
ish Columbia, Australia, or New Zea- 
land in the Pacific Ocean, the question 
of defence is one of perpetual consid- 
eration. No British subject in British 
Columbia, Australia, or New Zealand 
lives with security. The British Fleet 
is too faraway. Squadrons have been 
removed. He has no protection. At 
Wellington, Vancouver, or Victoria 
there is nothing to save the country 
from invasion. This it is which ap- 
peals to me.” 

In this speech Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
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appeared for the first time as the ex- 
ponent of the Pacific Ocean—or anti- 
Japanese—policy favored by the Com- 
monwealth Government and more 
lately espoused by the Government of 
New Zealand. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier epitomized the 
policy of the white people of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. “Great Britain,” he re- 
marked, “‘in pursuance of her new 
naval strategy, has concentrated her 
fleets in home waters, whereas for- 
merly she had vessels in every sea,” and 
the leader of the Liberal Opposition in 
Canada furthermore added that it 
seemed to him that “defence, like 
charity, should begin at home.” * These 
statements apparently refiect the views 
held by a large proportion, if not the 
majority, of the peoples of the over- 
sea Dominions. They have approached 
the naval problem late in the day, and 
are necessarily unfamiliar with the 
Strategic basis of British naval policy. 
Throughout these Dominions the policy 
of the weak defensive—the individual 
local navy—is being preached, and it is 
generally believed by Colonial politi- 
cians that the White Ensign does not 
float in the outer seas in anything like 
the strength that it did in the past be- 
cause the Royal Navy is weaker than 
it was, and that their territories are, 
therefore, in peril. 

There is a general impression, which 
some British politicians in pursuit of 
different ends have consistently sup- 
ported, that in the past the British 
Navy “commanded” every sea. This is 
ar entire misapprehension, the fallacy 
of which is completely exposed if we 
glance back to the last years of the 
nineteenth century, when the German 
Navy was a force of almost negligible 
importance. At that date every battle- 
ship except one small one—which was 
on the China station—was concen- 
trated in Buropean waters ready to 


1 If this principle had been adopted in the 
past by the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom, what would have been Canada’s fate? 
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steam outward on the first indication 
of trouble brewing. The main force 
was then stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean, that is, on the frontier of the 
second greatest naval Power of the 
world and the potential enemy of the 
British Empire, and a relatively small 
squadron of only half a dozen battle- 
ships cruised in the Channel and near 
the British Isles, though France was 
only separated from us by twenty 
miles. To-day the main force is con- 
tiguous to the North Sea—that is, on 
the frontier of what is now the second 
greatest naval Power of the world and 
the potential enemy of the British 
Empire, and a_ relatively small 
force is in the Mediterranean. The 
main guard of the Hmpire is not in 
“home waters” in order to prevent the 
invasion of the British Isles, but in 
order to be ready to defend the pri- 
mary sea frontier of the British peoples. 
There is only one less battleship In the 
outer seas than there was. That single 
battleship was in the Far East for the 
simple reason that Russia and Ger- 
many were rapidly increasing their 
squadrons in the China Seas; no one 
could foretell what use Japan would 
make of her expanding fleet, and the 
horizon was becoming overcast. To- 
day there is not only no British, but 
no European battleship outside Euro- 
pean waters. Japan is the ally of the 
British peoples, bound to them by a 
treaty which will remain operative 
until 1921, and which before that date 
will almost certainly be renewed, be- 
cause it reflects Japanese needs, and, 
lastly, Russia is a member of the 
Triple Entente. 

In line with these developments, 
the number of small craft in the Pa- 
cific has been somewhat reduced. The 
Admiralty withdrew a few weak ships 
because they were no longer required 
for strategic reasons, and others be- 
cause they were a delusion in peace 
and a danger in war. The latter were 
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recalled, not for duty in Buropean 
waters, but to be broken up as useless. 
Every naval Power with any apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
naval warfare has abandoned the pol- 
icy of keeping old ships of little or no 
fighting power—ships that could not 
fight and could not run away—dodder- 
ing about the great ocean spaces of 
the world, “showing the flag” in dis- 
creditable fashion and offering it for 
insult. Indeed, the construction of 
cruisers by all other Powers except 
Great Britain and Germany has prac- 
tically ceased, and Germany, the sec- 
ond greatest naval Power in the 
world, has not half as many pennants 
flying outside the North Sea to-day as 
the British Fleet. 

The Admiralty have adopted no 
“new naval strategy.” The principles 
which underlie their action in the dis- 
position of British men-of-war are ex- 
actly the same as those set forth in 
the memorandum laid before the Do- 
minion Ministers, including Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, in 1902. It was then stated 
that “the primary object of the British 
Navy is not to defend anything, but to 
attack the fleets of the enemy? and, 
by defeating them, to afford protection 
to the British Dominion’s shipping and 
commerce.” It is in accordance with 
this historical principle, by which the 
whole British Empire has been enabled 
to live in peace and security, that the 
main guard of the Empire is to-day on 
the frontier of the Empire's only poten- 
tial enemy; instead of being in the 
Mediterranean it is in°the North Sea. 
Because Canada may not so frequently 
see obsolescent little ships passing in 
and out of her Atlantic and Pacific 
ports, because there are fewer “bug- 
traps” cruising among the Pacific 
islands, the Dominions are not less, 


2 The potential enemy changes with the 
International situation : to-day the potential 
enemy is in the North Sea, to-morrow he 
may rein the Mediterranean, and later in 
the Pacific, and the ships are moved as may 
be necessary. 
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but far better defended than they have 
ever been before. Against the poten- 
tial enemy—thousands of miles away 
from them—there is arrayed a force 
overwhelmingly strong, containing its 
ships and preventing them obtaining 
that freedom of the seas which would 
enable them to interfere with any in- 
terests of the Dominions. 

Ships do not directly defend terri- 
tory; they defend water areas, and the 
British men-of-war are moved as the 
danger point varies. To-day the 
British Empire is on terms of friend- 
ship with all the nations with which 
formerly it was more or less at enmity, 
and the only difficulty of the Admi- 
ralty, after providing a fifty per cent. 
superiority against Germany in or 
near the North Sea—thus giving an 
assurance that no German ship will 
pass through the net of British defence 
and be able to attack the commerce or 
shipping or territory of any of the 
British peoples—is to obtain sufficient 
force for the secondary strategical 
theatres, and particularly for the Med- 
iterranean. This sea is one of the 
arteries of the Empire, and is becom- 
ing increasingly dominated by the 
navies of Austria and Italy, Germany’s 
two allies. The Mediterranean is a 
secondary frontier of the Empire—of 
the Dominions as of the Mother Coun- 
try—as the North Sea is the primary 
frontier, and it must be defended. For 
this purpose the Admiralty regard Do- 
minion assistance in the shape of first- 
class armored ships as essential. Only 
a few weeks ago Mr. Churchill, in 
reponse to a telegram from Mr. Bor- 
den, cabled :— 

“IT must repeat that the Canadian 
ships are absolutely necessary for the 
whole world defence of the Empire 
from the end of 1915 or the beginning 
of 1916 onwards.” 

Even with the aid of the Dominion 
ships, the margin of strength available 
for the, at present, secondary sea 
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frontiers of the Empire will remain 
extremely narrow, and yet, in face of 
these facts and despite the admitted 
truth that these frontiers of the British 
Empire are the ones which are defi- 
nitely threatened, Dominion statesmen 
are showing an increasing disinclina- 
tion to assist the Mother Country to 
maintain the effective defence of Im- 
perial interests where they are imper- 
illed, and are intent on developing local 
navies, consisting mainly of small 
cruisers and torpedo craft, which are 
intended to defend their territories.’ 
Coming fresh to defence problems, 
they do not realize that armies defend 
land and navies seas, and that the seas 
are one, as the land is not, and can 
never be. Hence the policy of military 
dispersion and naval concentration, 
practised by all the Great Powers, and 
to none more essential than to us, 
who are essentially maritime. 

What is the root explanation of this 
negation of the fine Imperial spirit 
which found expression in some of the 
Dominions during the naval crisis of 
1909? It is apparent that Colonel Al- 
len reflected the predominant opinion 
in the great Dominions when he stated 
that “we do not fear any European 
force; that is the crux of the matter.” 
In other words these Colonial states- 
men are dominated by the “yellow- 
peril.” Probably not one of them has 
a thought of making war upon Japan, 
but they share a feeling that Japan 
may sooner or later decide to take up 
arms against the policy of exclusion 
adopted towards would-be Japanese 
emigrants to the Pacific countries in- 
habited, but inhabited very sparsely, 
by the white man. 

Everyone who is of the white race 
and shares the white man’s ideals 
must sympathize with these kinsmen 


who are face to face with the great 
3 Against the navy of Japan, no combined 
force such as Canada, Australia and New 


Zealand could equip and “man” could have 
any chance of success in war. 
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racial problem. They have seen Japan- 
ese emigrants settle in Queen Charlotte 
Islands off Vancouver and rapidly take 
possession not only of those islands, 
but of the fisheries on the coast of 
British Columbia; they have witnessed 
the settlement of 40,000 Japanese, and 
nearly as many Chinese, in California, 
where whole districts have become 
orientalized; they have heard of the 
rapid increase of the Japanese popula- 
tion in the Island of Hawaii; they 
know that the Japanese are swarming 
over the Loyalty Islands under the 
eyes of the Commonwealth, and they 
believe that they covet the vast unoc- 
cupied territories under the British flag 
in Australia. Wherever the Japanese 
emigrant settles he underbids the 
white man in the labor market, his 
family follows him to his new place of 
settlement, his customs and habits be- 
come predominant, and, with persist- 
ent pressure, he and his kin enlarge 
their boundaries, driving the white 
man before them. 

We who live far removed from this 
racial problem cannot afford to ignore 
it, unless we are content to witness the 
growth of a movement which may dis- 
member the Empire. The people in 
other parts of the King’s dominions 
can hardly realize the intensity of the 
anti-Japanese feeling which dominates 
all the peoples of the white race who 
live on the slopes of the Pacific Ocean. 
Mr. F. B. Vrooman, in a lecture which 
he delivered before the Royal Colonial 
Institute in March of last year, con- 
veyed some impression of this racial 
sentiment. Speaking as a native of 
British Columbia, Mr. Vrooman said:— 

“So long as Asiatic immigration 
was confined to a few individuals who 
scattered themselves over a large area, 
offering competition to very little la- 
bor, except the hand-laundry, there 
was no particular problem. But when 
these people settled down in solid 


phalanxes of 10,000 or more at a time 
and place, and became undigested and 
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indigestible lumps in the political .ven- 
tricle, the case called for scientific 
diagnosis. This thing is ha a 
and in the language of periods a@ 

nations, all at once, in many quarters 
of the Empire. Suddenly the results 
of Asiatic immigration into different 
parts of the white world are present: 
ing new problems to be solved... .. 

“It is plain, too, that one of the pe i 
bers in the new Japanese world- 
programme is the occupation of Brit- _ 
ish Columbia. Our Province is be © 
coming Orientalized, and one of our’ 
important questions is whether it is to 
remain a British province or become 
an Oriental colony—for we have three 
races demanding seats in our drawing- 
room, as well as places at our board— 
the Japanese, Chinese, and East 
Indian. 

“According to a report of the Assess- ° 
ment Commissioner several years ago 
(I have no later figures), nearly an 
eighth of the population of Vancouver 
was Oriental, with that of the New 
Westminster district larger. But the 
Orientals are practically all male 
adults. If they had their families 
with them their numbers would have 
been about five times as great, and 
this would represent permanent popu- 
lation: and this would have given 
over half the population of Vancouver 
as Oriental, while giving one Oriental 
male adult to every three-and-a-half 
whites of the male adult population of: 
the Province.” 

This is the experience of British 
Columbia, and we know from recent — 
events what Americans who live on 
the Pacific coast think of this “yellow 
peril,” and we have lately read of the 
determination exhibited by the Califor- 
nian legislators to stem the Japanese 
movement, now that Japanese brides 
are arriving to make homes in their 
midst. 

Europeans may form some concep- 
tion of the basis upon which the anti- 
Japanese feeling in the Dominions 
rests if they keep in view the facts as 
stated by Mr. Vrooman:— 

“Japan will not allow a foreigner to 
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own or even work a mine in Japan, 
but she unreasonably demands for the 
Japanese the right to work in the 
mines and to own and exploit the 
mines of Canada and the United 
States—one small syndicate of coolies 
having now possession of a copper 
mine in British Columbia worth nearly 
a million pounds. She allows no for- 
eigner to engage in fisheries in Japan- 
ese waters, but she demands the right 
of the Japanese to fish American and 
Canadian waters; and, as a conse- 
quence, all the fisheries of British 
Columbia, which are 30 per cent. of 
the fisheries of Canada, which are the 
largest and most profitable in the 
world, are now wholly in Japanese 
hands, yielding 10,500 Japanese la- 
borers from £100 to £600 a year apiece, 
the most of which is sent in cash to 
Japan, and alienated from the British 
Empire for ever. It is a well-known 
fact that Japan will not tolerate our 
workmen on her soil, except those 
skilled laborers we have been simple 
enough to send over to teach the Jap- 
anese how to make goods cheaper than 
we can make them. 

“Japan is gradually taxing, or legis- 
lating, or expropriating every Western 
interest out of Jagan, Korea, and Man- 
churia, and as far as possible out of 
“hina, but she demands equal rights 
and opportunities for the Japanese 
workman, merchant, financier, farmer, 
in the business opportunities and po- 
tential wealth of the New World, and 
more—those safeguards and protec- 
tions which the Japanese themselves 
cannot grant to their own people on 
their own soil—equal rights in the 
privileges of an Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racy. 

“If Japan wants something on the 
American Continent, Canada and the 
United States must give it. If Canada 
and the United States want something 
in Japan, Korea, or Manchuria, it is 
inimical to the interests of Japan, 
and they cannot have it. Whatever is 
prejudicial to the interests or the pride 
of Japan must be yielded by Cana- 
dians and Americans. Whatever is 


prejudicial to the interests of Ameri-: 
cans and Canadians must be accepted 
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because of the imperious demands of 
Japanese pride and national interest, 
and the power of the Japanese war- 
ships.” * 

The belief which dominates the 
minds of all these white people is that 
they are in greater peril from Japan 
than from Germany. As Mr. Vrooman 
has declared in summing up the posi- 
tion, in words which are echoed by the 
majority of the inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and British Co- 
lumbia: “The yital world-issue of to- 
day, now especially on the Pacific, is 
the Japanese programme of Asiatic 
Imperialism.” 

The racial problem is not merely the 
antagonism of the white man to the 
Japanese, but his rooted objection to 
the settlement in his midst of any 
Asiatic community, whether it come 
from Japan, China, India, or Singa- 
pore. It is this terror which is mould- 
ing the policy of the Dominions, and 
the time has come for the Imperial 
Government to consider what its atti- 
tude should be in face of the grave 
situation which is rapidly developing. 

Sir George Reid, the High Commis- 
sioner in London for the Common- 
wealth of Australia, recently recalled 
that as there is a mounfain range 
known as the Great Dividing Range 
in the continent to which he belongs, 
there is also a Great Dividing Range 
in the British Empire: “Under the 
same flag that waves over the fifteen 
million white subjects in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
there are in Asia and Africa three 
hundred and sixty millions of people 
who are not of our color, who do not 


* Japan possesses a navy less than one- 
fourth the size of the British Fleet, and its 
relative strength is declining. 

S The Canadian Government has put into 
operation a Privy Council order providing 
that no immigrant can land unless he come 
direct from his native country, and there be- 
i no direct steamship service between 
= ia and Canada =e effect of this order is 

b Tape ns further im 


tics, whether 
pone in Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. 
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belong to our race, and who know 
nothing of our religion.” The great 
balance of the population of the British 
Empire is on the Asiatic side of the 
Great Dividing Range. If the Imperial 
Government were willing to sacrifice 
all the fruits of the alliance with 
Japan, it could not forget India. “We 
do not always remember what a tre- 
mendous fact India is to us and to the 
world. In the last thirty years the 
people of India have increased by 
61,000,000, against an increase of 
5,000,000 in the self-governing Domin- 
ions and 12,500,000 in the British Isles. 
There are 250,000,000 acres under crop 
in India to-day, while Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
all told, have less than 50,000,000 of 
acres. In one crop—wheat—lIndia pro- 
duces 64,000,000 bushels more than the 
whole of the rest of the British Empire 
put together; that is to say, 426,000,000 
bushels of wheat are produced in India 
every year, to say nothing of rice and 
the rest. The sea-borne trade of India 
has increased in ten years by far more 
than one-half, and now amounts to 
£260,000,000, or £60,000,000 more than 
the trade of Russia. India does not 
come begging to the rest of the Empire 
to buy her exports. In Great Britain 
she buys, I think, something Tike 70 
per cent. of all she buys abroad, but 
she sells about 70 per cent. of what she 
produces to other nations outside the 
British Empire.” 

This statement represents only one 
facet of the truth. India is not only 
prospering commercially, but she is 
awakening to a sense of her impor- 
tance and her rights, as the recent dis- 
cussion on fiscal matters in the Legis- 
lative Council, and the speeches alike 
of the native members and of Sir 
Fleetwood Wilson revealed. If Japan 


is to be shut out of the white man’s 
lands, what is to be the Imperial atti- 
tude towards India? 

It must be evident to all who study 
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the course of Dominion policy that 
matters have reached a critical condi- 
tion. The inhabitants of those sections 
of the British Empire which are 
washed by the Pacific Ocean, have 
been watching with close and inter- 
ested attention recent events in Cali- 
fornia. Many of them have come to 
believe that they have more to hope 
from the United States—which is on 
the scene and looks at the problem 
more or less as they do—than from 
any influence which may be exerted by 
the Imperial Government. Under this 
impression, vastly strengthened by the 
cruise of the powerful Atlantic Fleet 
of the United States Navy, and its 
visit to Australian and New Zealand 
ports, a community of sentiment is 
growing between the white peoples in 
the Pacific under the American and 
British flags. In some minds in the 
Dominions there is already developing 
the idea, still it may be dim and 
shadowy, that the road to safety lies 
rather in close co-operation with the 
United States than in reliance upon the 
vague and undefined, if benevolent, 
intentions of the Imperial Government, 
worried by many little things—not for- 
getting the Suffragettes. While these 
white peoples are facing the problem 
which they regard as vital to their 
future, the Imperial Government ap- 
pears to them to be absorbed in a 
hundred and one more or less trifling 
problems appertaining to the affairs of 
tke British Isles and in the clash of 
policies in Europe, to the exclusion of 
all thought upon the major problems 
of the Empire which to the Dominions 
are very near and very real. 

The possibility of war in the near 
future between Japan and the United 
States is admitted. During a recent 
discussion of the Japanese naval pro- 
gramme in Tokio, Admiral Takarabe, 
the vice-Minister of the Navy, justified 
his proposals by claiming that it was 
necessary “to form:.a fleet strong 
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enough to beat the fleet of a certain 
foreign Power which the Government 
had principally in view in drawing up 
its naval programme.”* And he dealt 
specifically with the naval force which 
Japan could concentrate “in certain 
waters which would form the scene of 
the next possible encounter in war.” 
The reference was, of course, to the 
United States, the only considerable 
naval Power in the Pacific. On the 
other side of this ocean naval officers 
of authority, and a large section of the 
Press, discuss not infrequently the 
strength of the American Navy in con- 
trast to that of Japan, and the prob- 
able course which hostilities with that 
country would take. 

Has the British Government, which 
is responsible for India, is in alliance 
with Japan, and occupies the position 
of the only exponent of the foreign 
policy of the Empire, no advice or 
guidance to give in face of the new 
situation? It is confronted with a 
cleavage in the Empire. Barriers are 
being erected’ not only against Japan, 
but against all the Asiatic subjects of 
the King, and active, but quite in- 
effectual, measures are being taken to 
defend the racial frontier. This is the 
explanation of the defence policy 
which has been adopted by Australia 
and New Zealand, of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s bid for the votes of the 
electors of British Columbia, and of 
the anxiety with which Americans 
have watched the completion of the 
Panama Canal, which will enable the 
American Fleet to be concentrated 
more rapidly in the Pacific. 

This growing anxiety of the white 
peoples of the Pacific is undermining 
every sound principle of naval strategy 
by which British maritime interests 
have hitherto been effectively defended, 
and yet no action is being taken. 
Fearing that sooner or later Japan 


6 Owing to financial stringency this pro- 
gramme has been greatly reduced. 
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may strike in defence of the free emi- 
gration of her subjects, Australians 
and New Zealanders are adopting a 
policy of local defence, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has become the advocate of 
the same policy in Canada. These 
white peoples are obsessed with the 
thought of a local peril, and they are 
also impressed by the balance of pop-' 
ulation which is overwhelmingly 
against them. Therefore they are 
adopting a “hedgerow” policy of de- 
fence, and are looking to the United 
States in increasing friendship. They 
have not the resources to provide a 
navy which could adopt the bold de- 
fensive and take station on the sea 
frontier of the country which they re- 
gard as their potential enemy, and 
their faith in the ubiquity of British 
sea-power to hold the lines of sea com- 
munication is waning. They are un- 
familiar with those broad principles 
of naval policy which to the people of 
the British Isles are now the common- 
places of everyday thought. There is 
not an effective warship at any point 
on the western coast of the British 
Isles, and yet every town and village 
is defended. Years ago, in our inno- 
cence of the truth, we used to have 
coast and port guardships dotted round 
the British Isles. They have long 
since been banished in recognition of 
the fundamental principle that navies 
do not directly defend territory; their 
aim is to prevent the enemy securing 
the sea highways—that is the real in- 
vasion to be feared. 

The seas are all one, and it is on this 
principle, and on this principle only, 
that a full assurance of safety can 
be given to every section of the British 
Empire. Half a century ago the move- 
ment of ships was slow and uncertain, 
because reliance had to be placed upor 
wind and sea, and the passage of in- 
formation was uncertain; to-day the 
movement of ships and intelligence. 
owing to the development of steam and 
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wireless telegraphy, is exact and 
rapid. As the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty recently pointed out, if the 
Imperial Squadron happened to be at 
Gibraltar instead of at one of the Do- 
minion ports when war in some dis- 
tant part of the Empire threatened— 
and every war is preceded by a period 
of warning and of tension—the ships 
could reach Halifax in five days, Que- 
bec in six, Jamaica in nine, the South 
American coast in twelve, Cape Town 
in thirteen, Sydney in twenty-eight, 
New Zealand in thirty-two, and Van- 
couver in twenty-three. In other words, 
this squadron, even if it happened to 
be at Gibraltar when peril to British 
Columbia became possible, could be on 
the scene sooner than a Japanese 
Squadron, and would probably reach 
any port in the Pacific before any other 
country could organize and dispatch a 
considerable naval force; indications of 
any such action would be reported to 
the Admiralty in ample time for 
effective aid to be sent. 

The growing peril to Imperial unity 
arises from the fact that Downing 
Street is endeavoring to ignore the ex- 
istence of Imperial problems. It is 
not sufficient to pooh-pooh the fears of 
these white peoples and to point to the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the con- 
trol of the British Government over In- 
dian emigration. British Ministers owe 
it to themselves and to the Empire to 
endeavor to study the problems 
of the Empire from every point 
of view. They’ are not ful- 
filing the whole purpose of British 
statesmanship when they appoint a 
Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence to consider the pos- 
sibility of the British Isles being in- 
vaded by 5,000, 10,000, or even 70,000 
men. The problem which transcends 
all other problems is whether it is pos- 
sible for an enemy to invade and com- 
mand the sea frontiers which link 
together the various sections of the 


Empire. The Government May con- 
clude, on the highest expert authority, 
that the heart of the Empire is safe 
from an invader, and yet leave the 
Dominions still assailed by fears as to 
their position in case of attack. It is 
not nervousness of invasion on the 
part of some sections of the people of 
the British Isles which is shaping the 
future of the Empire, but the feelings 
of the “white” Dominions oversea. 
This is the aspect of Imperialism 
which is being ignored, but it is the 
aspect which is determining the 
thought of the oversea States and 
fashioning their policy; yet British 
statesmen remain dumb. 

The time is over-passed for a confer- 
ence between British Ministers and 
their naval and military experts on 
the one hand, and the responsible 
statesmen of the Dominions on the 
other. All the politicians of the Empire 
must strive to see the Empire whole as 
it is to-day, and as it will be in the 
future, or that Empire must inevitably 
cease to exist. Frequent consultation 
is essential to this end. 

On unity of action between the 
Oversea nations and the Mother Coun- 
try depends their future and ours. 
British statesmen lost one empire by a 
disregard of their responsibilities, and 
We may easily lose another from the 
same cause. We are approaching the 
parting of the ways. If the British 
Empire is not to be run cn the shoals, 
British politicians must realize that we 
are at the beginning of a new age, 
when great decisions must be taken 
fearlessly. Either we must work for a 
Greater Britain, which will be the 
most potent instrument for good in the 
spread of civilization, or we must be 
prepared for the inevitable alternative. 
If we stand selfishly aside, absorbed in 
our own and Europe’s affairs and al- 
lowing the stream of Imperial senti- 
ment to sweep past us, the British 
Isles must become an _ insignificant 
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factor in European affairs and of no 
account in world affairs. The pressure 
of population and of wealth in Europe 
must drive us into obscurity if we 
stand apart from our young and vigor- 
ous partners, and by ignoring their 
problems force them to adopt a cen- 
trifugal policy. 

The cement of the British Empire 
must be mutual trade and co-operation 
in defence. Other countries have 
plumbed the secret of our greatness; 
they recognize the meaning of Ra- 
leigh’s declaration: ‘“‘Whosoever com- 
mands the sea commands the trade of 
the world; whosoever commands the 
trade of the world commands the 
riches of the world and consequently 
the world itself.” This truth, and not 
the suggested influence of devilish 
politicians or hungry armament firms, 
is responsible for the competition in 
Dreadnoughts. The struggle of the 
future is for markets, and, without 
power on the sea, markets cannot be 
reached and held. The younger na- 
tions comprehend that every Imperial 
interest depends upon sea command. 

These small nations of to-day are the 
great nations of to-morrow; they are 
already the best customers for our 
manufactured goods. They know that 
their future is on the sea, and they 
watch with fascinated fear every de- 
velopment which threatens their sea 
communications. 

Unless British statesmanship makes 
some move, the next stage in Imperial 
development may prove to be the con- 
solidation of an Empire within the 
greater Empire. Already leading poli- 
ticians in New Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada are in consultation with a 
view to yet closer trade relations and 
joint naval defence measures in the 
Pacific. There is no idea of disloyalty 
to the Imperial ideal in these local 
navies; there is no recognition of the 
waste in men and money which the 
attainment of the measures proposed 


represent; there is no understanding of 
the negation of true strategic princi- 
ples involved. There is, however, a 
growing appreciation of danger, and 
these scattered peoples are therefore 
co-operating for their own safety, 
thrusting on one side all the strategical 
lore which history has consecrated and 
which British naval officers to-day 
hold as fundamental to Imperial safety. 
It is no long step from an Empire 
within an Empire to a cleavage into 
two empires. This might well be the 
work of a moment—the result of some 
sudden ebullition of feeling. It is not 
a development which we need fear to- 
day when the white peoples of the 
Pacific are few and scattered and de- 
pendent upon us for the money re- 
quired for development purposes, but 
the time is not far distant when they 
will be many and united by powerful 
mutual interests. 

We, in the Mother Country, have a 
reasonable defence for the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance, and for the present dis- 
position of the Fleet. But nothing is 
said by our statesmen in explanation 
or in defence. Why? It is apparently 
thought to be indelicate to explain 
these matters to the Dominions, and so 
the cleavage increases. The fact is 
that Japan, realizing that she is weak 
and that she will continue to be weak, 
has “pooled” her liabilities by a treaty 
with the greatest naval Power of the 
world; we, on our part, determined to 
hold what we have, have increased the 
margin of our safety by entering into 
a defensive arrangement with Japan. 
This treaty is not so much in the inter- 
est of the people of the British Isles as 
in the interest of the peoples of the far 
Dominions. It eases the path of dil- 
plomacy in discussing racial problems, 
and it is impossible to see why this 
truth should not be boldly and officially 
stated in order that the inhabitants of 
British Columbia, Australia, and New 
Zealand may understand what they 
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gain by a treaty, supported by an all- 
powerful British Fleet, which will pre- 
serve the peace more securely than any 
local navies which they, in their essen- 
tial weakness, can hope to create. Nor 
is there surely any reason why it 
should not be boldly and fearlessly 
stated that if the ally of to-day should 
become the enemy of to-morrow, be- 
fore such a development can occur the 
present dispositions of the Fleet will 
be altered. 

Not only the inhabitants of the Do- 
minions, but a good many persons in 
the United Kingdom, do not yet real- 
ize what sea-power means. As Admiral 
Sir Cyprian Bridge has remarked, the 
demand that ships be so stationed that 
they will generally, and except when 
actually cruising will, be within sight 
of the inhabitants of a country is com- 
mon enough: “nothing justifies it ex- 
cept the honest ignorance of those who 
make it; nothing explains compliance 
with it but the deplorable weakness of 
authorities who yield to it.” It was 
not, as this officer records, by hanging 
about the coast of England, when there 
Was no enemy near it, with his fleet, 
that Hawke or Nelson saved the coun- 
try from invasion. And he adds as a 
former commander-in-chief of the Aus- 
tralian station, that “the conditions 
insisted upon by the Australian Gov- 
ernments in the agreement formerly 
made with the Home Government, 
that a certain number of ships, in re- 
turn for an annual contribution of 
money, should always remain in Aus- 
tralian waters, was in reality greatly 
against the interests of that part of 
the Empire. The Australian taxpayer 
was, in fact, made to insist upon being 
injured in return for his money. The 
proceeding would have been exactly 
paralleled by a householder who might 
insist that a fire engine, maintained 
out of rates to which he contributes, 
should always be kept within a few 
feet of his front door, and not be 
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allowed to proceed to the end of the 
street to extinguish a fire threatening 
to extend eventually to the household- 
er’s Own dwelling.” Maritime defence 
should not begin at home, but on the 
probable enemy’s sea frontier. The 
localization of naval defence is a peril 
to every Dominion interest, because if 
these small communities, who are 
weak, adopt this policy, there is a 
danger that the British taxpayer, who 
pays £46,000,000 for the Navy, will 
copy it. As matters are, and have al- 
ways been, the Admiralty distribute 
the fleet which is the Empire’s shield 
so that it may most readily defeat the 
Empire’s probable enemy, without con- 
sulting the interested views of this or 
that community. During the whole of 
the nineteenth century the main guard 
of every Imperial interest cruised 2,000 
or 3,000 miles from the British Isles 
and their inhabitants acquiesced; it 
may be that events will be so shaped 
that strategy will require great British 
squadrons to be sent into the Pacific to 
the depletion of European waters. If 
such an eventuality occurs, the inhab- 
itants of the United Kingdom will 
readily agree to such a movement 
unless, under the tuition of Colonial 
statesmen like Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
they have come to hold the selfish and 
anti-Imperial doctrine that “defence, 
like charity, begins at home.” 

Our present Imperial policy is, of 
course, the negation of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s declaration. The whole 
foundation of the Empire and its fu- 
ture rests on the denial of such a 
fallacy, which if once adopted by the 
British taxpayer would leave the 
scattered peoples of the Dominions 
oversea at the mercy of the first enemy 
which cast envious eyes on their ac- 
cumulating wealth. 

The hour has struck for Imperial 
Ministers to deal with the new and 
menacing conditions which are devel- 
oping in the Pacific, and to prove to 
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these defenders of an “all-white” policy 

that they have our active sympathy 

and support, within the limits of our 

Imperial responsibilities, and that 

their only hope of salvation in the 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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years ahead lies in the strength and 


“good offices of one Empire united in 


allegiance to one King and defended 
by the might of one ubiquitous Fleet 
of commanding strength. 


Archibald Hurd. 
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On the results of the session of Con- 
gress that began on April 7 will rest 
the fate of the Democratic party for 
many years to come. President Wil- 
son called Congress in extraordinary 
session primarily to revise the tariff. 
That was a mandate from the country. 
The high cost of living was one of the 
great issues in the last campaign, and 
the Democrats pledged themselves 
if given the power they would so re- 
duce duties on the necessaries of life 
that expenses would be measurably 
decreased. The people took them at 
their word. A Democratic President 
and a Democratic majority in both 
Houses of Congress now must either 
make their promise good or else admit 
they were insincere. 

The attempt is to be made. What- 
ever the outcome they cannot be ac- 
cused of insincerity or not endeavor- 
ing loyally to live up to their bargain. 
Under the direction of Representative 
Underwood, the Ways and Means 
Committee, of which he is the com- 
petent chairman, has drafted a Bill to 
supersede the existing Payne-Aldrich 
law, and President Wilson has been 
freely consulted by Mr. Underwood 
and his associates so that there may 
be complete accord between Congress 
and the President. The Bill now un- 
der consideration makes heavy reduc- 
tions in nearly every schedule, and 
greatly enlarges the free list, but 
whether the public will gain to the ex- 
tent it has believed would follow the 
repeal of high protection, remains to 
be seen. 


AFFAIRS. 


Whether the full amount of the duty 
is added to the cost to the consumer 
is the controversy that has always 
raged between the Protectionist and 
the Free Trader. Take a single arti- 
cle as a concrete illustration. Some of 
the ardent tariff reductionists have 
advocated free wool on the ground 
that wool is an article of prime neces- 
sity, that the poor man can no more 
live in comfort without wool in some 
of its forms than the rich man, that 
the duties are excessive, and that their 
burden presses heaviest upon the poor 
man. In this country a very fair suit 
of clothes can be bought ready made 
for twenty-five dollars. That is the 
price the middle-class man pays, not 
the working man as a rule, or the man 
to whom a few dollars more or less 
make no difference, but men of mod- 
erate means who buy one suit a sea- 
son. A twenty-five dollar suit in the 
United States bought over the counter 
in a large shop is not as good in ma- 
terial or workmanship as the equiva- 
lent five pound suit made to order by 
a reputable tailor in England; it will 
not last as long nor will it keep its 
shape or look as smart in a few 
months; but that is what the average 
middle-class American wears and must 
be satisfied with. In such a suit there 
is about nine and a half pounds of 
wool, and on this the present duty is 
a dollar and five cents, say roughly a 
fraction over four shillings. If the 
duty were abated and the consumer 
obtained the full benefit he would be 
the better off by four shillings; that 
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is, instead of paying as now the cus- 


tomary twenty-five dollars, he would 


pay twenty-four dollars. This of 
course assumes that the manufacturer 
of clothing, the wholesale merchant 
and the retailer, would give the full 
benefit of the saving to the consumer, 
which is not likely. He might profit 
by a part of it, but not the whole. 
The maximum saving by free wool 
would be a dollar, and in all probabil- 
ity half of that would be absorbed in 
the intermediate processes of manufac- 
turing and marketing, so that the con- 
sumer’s net gain would be fifty cents, 
or 2 per cent. on the cost of the con- 
ventional twenty-five dollar suit of 
clothes. The saving would be so tri- 
fling that it would mean nothing. 
“This saving of two shillings on a 
five pound suit of clothes is at the 
expense of the American wool-grower, 
and while the consumer would save 
nothing, or so little that it would prac- 
tically be nothing, the wool-grower, 
deprived of his protective duty, would 
be injured, some people assert he 
would be ruined; for the American 
manufacturer would buy foreign wool 
in preference to domestic if he could 
obtain it at the same price. The 
growing of wool by the American far- 
mer is an important industry and 
gives employment to thousands of 
men; it means a great difference to 
the farmer whether his flock has a 
value simply as meat or as meat with 
the fleece as a by-product. To the 
statesman making up the national 
balance sheet it would seem that he 
would consider long and carefully be- 
fore writing down a saving of two 
shillings on a five pound suit of clothes 
as a fair set-off to the ruin of a great 
industry which is as old almost as 
creation, but to the free trade econo- 
mist cheapness is the sole proof of 


wisdom. 
But the cost of living reduced by 2 


per cent. will satisfy no one. 


Taken in 
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the aggregate, reductions of fifty cents 
or a dollar even on millions of suits of 
clothes and millions of other things 
are stupendous and imposing; distrib- 
uted among the millions the individual 
saving is so beggarly that it will ex- 
cite only derision. We have already 
been given one instance of this sort 
of tariff reduction. For years the 
Massachusetts manufacturers had been 
clamoring for free hides on the ground 
that the only beneficiary of the duty 
was the “Leather Trust,” and the pub- 
lic was robbed by the duty. Yielding 
to the popular demand the framers of 
the Payne-Aldrich law put hides on 
the free list, but the public gained 
nothing. Immediately following the 
passage of the law certain grades of 
cheaper boots were advanced in price, 
and I do not find that any one pays 
less for his footwear now than for- 
merly. The manufacturers, however, 
are probably better off by being able 
to buy cheaper leather. This is one 
of the problems that confronts the 
Democrats. If they could reduce the 
twenty-five dollar suit of clothes to 
fifteen dollars, the reduction would be 
great enough to convince every wearer 
of the wisdom of the Democratic pol- 
icy, until he had to pay the bill, and 
then he might. have doubts as to its 
wisdom. Not the farmer alone, but 
the manufacturer and the working 
man and the man who buys the suit 
of clothes would be, I believe, the suf- 
ferers. What the Democrats have 
promised is a reduction in the prices 
of commodities without any reduction 
in wages, seemingly an impossibility 
when we remember that high prices in 
America are one of the results of high 
wages, and high wages are possible 
because commodity prices are high. 
If the Democrats are able to reduce 
prices and leave wages untouched, 
every one will be satisfied, and their 
attempt to do this will be watched 
with the keénest interest. 




















The effect of the new tariff means 
a great deal to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the country and everything 
to the Democrats. It is twenty years 
since the last Democratic tariff was 
placed on the statute books, and what 
followed is still bitterly remembered. 
Opinions differ as to whether the 
disastrous times that were the sequel 
of that Bill were the consequence of 
that legislation or were due to other 
causes, and as it is a question that 
cannot be satisfactorily determined it 
is not necessary for me to attempt to 
ascertain the truth. But if again the 
same thing should happen, if the pas- 
sage of the Democratic tariff law 
brings about a panic, or cuts down 
employment or diminishes wages, that 
will be the last of Democratic tar- 
iff revision for a great many years to 
come. The people were persuaded to 
allow the Democrats to try the experi- 
ment because of the belief that it 
could be done successfully, and they 
were in a mood to believe that on the 
tariff could be piled all the evils of 
which they complained, but the Ameri- 
can people, I am convinced, are not 
content to buy cheap prices at the 
cost of low wages. They want things 
cheap and wages high, and we shall 
see whether it is possible for the Dem- 
ocrats to work the economic miracle. 

What effect the new tariff will have 
on British exports it is as yet too 
early to be able to determine, but 
seemingly it should stimulate them 
and provide a larger market for tex- 
tiles, both cotton and wool. Some of 
the American manufacturers of those 
articles are pessimistic and see only 
ruin facing them; domestic industries, 
they say, are to be sacrificed for the 
benefit of the foreigner; the Bill is 
really in the interest of Europe and 
Americans wil] have to pay the bill. 
It is expected that the new law will 
not go into effect until late in summer, 
so that full opportunity will be af- 
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forded while the debate is in progress 
in both Houses for all the facts to be 
brought out and the dangers, if they 
are real, to be exposed. The Presi- 
dent and his supporters in Congress 
hope that the Bill will not be amended 
in any substantial particular, and 
while it will probably pass the House 
in the form in which it was introduced, 
its passage through the Senate will 
encounter greater opposition. One 
thing is made apparent by the Bill and 
that is the wisdom of Mr. Borden and 
his Party in rejecting the Taft offer 
of reciprocity. What Canada would 
have been forced to buy at a heavy 
price is now hers for nothing, and if 
reciprocity is as greatly for the benefit 
of Canada as it was proclaimed to be 
she wil] secure all the advantage with- 
out having delivered herself bound to 
the United States and imperilled her 
economic independence. 

Mr. Wilson has been in office too 
short a time to prognosticate his fu- 
ture, but long enough to give a very 
clear idea of his motives, his methods 
and his mentality. In a few weeks he 
has made a profound impression upon 
the country, for here is a new kind of 
President, a man who comes to the 
Presidency with a different concept 
of his duties, his responsibilities and 
his privileges from his predecessors, 
who has brought a vew atmosphere 
into the White House. According to 
popular opinion—the least reliable 
and the most fleeting of judgments, 
and almost invariably wrong—with 
the accession of Mr. Roosevelt to 
the Presidency there began a new era 
in American politics. For the sake of 
convenience public opinion in this 
case may be regarded as correct. Mr. 
Roosevelt set the pace. He defied 
traditions and established precedents of 
his own. He loved the spectacular. 
He made the Presidency dominant in 
American politics. His attempt was 
to make Congress subservient to the 
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President, but he had neither tact to 
be a successful diplomat nor sufficient 
“stick” to map Out a programme or 
policy and adhere to it against all 
allurements or opposition. His mind 
was too vivid; it could be too easily 
distracted. Typical of this is the way 
he evaded tariff revision. He came 
into the White House determined to 
revise the tariff and believing that the 
people insisted upon it. Economics 
were neither in Mr. Roosevelt’s line 
nor did they make a powerful appeal; 
schedules were fleshless and bloodless 
things; while social questions pulsed 
with humanity. But the tariff was a 
burning question and he felt he 
must take it up. The Republican 
leaders, Senator Aldrich, Speaker 
Cannon and the rest of them, persuaded 
him that it was bad policy and the 
wisest thing was to leave the tariff 
alone, and he yielded to their persua- 
sion. This does not reflect upon Mr. 
Roosevelt’s courage, aithough it may 
be a reflection upon his judgment; it 
does show, however, that he was 
amenable to argument and was will- 
ing to subordinate his will to the ad- 
vice of men who had their own pur- 
pose to serve. 

Mr. Taft belonged to the past rather 
than the new era. Coming after Mr. 
Roosevelt it was expected that he 
would continue not only the Roose- 
velt “policies”—policies that were never 
defined or concretely expressed or 
reduced to a practical working basis— 
but also the Roosevelt methods, which 
he could not do because of tempera- 
mental idiosyncrasies. Mr. Roosevelt 
believed in the autocracy of the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Taft did not. Mr. Roose- 
velt believed that Congress must do 
what the President directed, and if it 
did not Congress could be coerced; Mr. 
Taft respected the independence of 
Congress, but insisted upon the Presi- 
dent maintaining his own indepen- 
dence and resisting the attempted co- 


ercion of Congress. Mr. Roosevelt 
held that an executive officer might 
do anything that the law did not ex- 
pressly forbid; Mr. Taft was governed 
by the principle that an executive offi- 
cer might do only those things for 
which there was express sanction in 
law. Mr. Roosevelt delighted in 
the unusual and nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to do things that 
would make him talked about; Mr. 
Taft had no love of the theatrical, and 
was indifferent to public approval not 
founded on solid achievement. 

Now comes Mr. Wilson, who comes 
at a time when the people want nei- 
ther a second Roosevelt nor a second 
Taft, but want a combination of both 
with an added element. What that 
element is they are unable to define, 
but they know it must be there if the 
administration is to realize expecta- 
tions and be a success. Perhaps the 
ordinary man in his rough and ready 
way of reaching a conclusion without 
going through the laborious interme- 
diate process of scientific analysis 
would say: “Mr. Roosevelt tried to do 
too much and did too little, and Mr. 
Taft was content not to attempt too 
much and did not enough.” That 
perhaps is as near as the ordinary man 
could express himself. It was char- 
acteristic of Mr. Roosevelt that he en- 
joyed “stirring things up,” and that at 
first was amusing, but later the people 
were surfeited with excitement and 
longed for a quieter life. Mr. Taft, 
on the other hand, kept the pool stag- 
nant—or the people got the impression 
that he did, which amounts to the 
same thing in the end—and then they 
wanted fresh excitement. 

Mr. Wilson’s opening weeks in the 
Presidency have not been dull. He 
has given the country much to talk 
about, but he has alarmed no one. He 
has already violated more traditions 
and ignored more precedents than any 
of his predecessors in their full term, 
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but no apprehension has been caused. to serve, 


It is not so much what a man does as 
the way he does it that makes a thing 
either sensational or only part of the 
day’s work. Twenty-four hours after 
Mr. Wilson had been in the White 
House, a custom that was coeval with 
the Republic had been thrown into the 
scrap heap. Day after day, for weary 
weeks and months, the newly inaugu- 
rated President was compelled hour 
after hour to listen to the demands 
and pleas for office. A greater part of 
his time was taken up in listening to 
senators and _ representatives who 
wanted this man appointed to some 
petty place or who opposed his ap- 
pointment and presented the name of 
a rival; to receiving delegations who 
urged candidates or had reasons to 
give why their names should not re- 
ceive consideration; to reading letters 
and memorials, all either urging ap- 
pointments or vehemently protesting 
No President pretended he enjoyed this, 
but he did not see how he could es- 
cape it. It was the price he paid for 
office. Men must be appointed, and 
only the President could decide their 
claims. Time and energy that should 
have been reserved for serious matters 
of state were dissipated because the 
President must decide whether this 
man or that should be postmaster at 
some insignificant place. Presidents 
grew restive and physically and men- 
tally suffered (the elder Harrison died 
a month after reaching the White 
House, his system broken down by the 
importunities of the office seekers), 
but no President.had the courage or 
the wisdom to see that the relief was 
in his own hands. 

Mr. Wilson simply notified the office 
seekers and their patrons that he 
would give no time to them, and that 
it would be useless for them to come 
to the White House. They must make 
their applications to the members of 
the Cabinet under whom they hoped 
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and in turn the Cabinet 
would make their recommendations to 
the President, who, of course, would 
be the final arbiter. Naturally the 
office seekers were stunned and indig- 
nant—what was the use of having 
won a glorious victory if they were 
not to be the beneficiaries of the 
spoils?—and the country was some- 
what amazed, but it found cynical en- 
joyment in the discomfiture of the 
place-hunting brigade and enthusias- 
tically approved the President’s good 
sense. One reason perhaps why the 
country acquiesced in Mr. Wilson’s ac- 
tion was the manner in which it was 
done. It is the habit of nearly all 
American public men to send up 
trial balloons to test public sentiment 
before irrevocably committing them- 
selves, and they put out “feelers” 
through the newspapers, which en- 
ables them to fight or flee as wisdom 
may dictate. This is a mistake. 
The more a thing is discussed the more 
reasons can be found for criticism 
and the dangers of attempting it; 
when it becomes an accomplished fact 
discussion ceases because it is a waste 
of time to flog a dead horse. Had Mr. 
Wilson given a hint of what he pro- 
posed to do, doubtless the newspapers 
would have offered him much value- 
less advice and some of the party 
leaders would have feared the conse- 
quences and warned him not to risk 
antagonizing the rank and file thus 
early. Mr. Wilson said nothing. His 
official announcement was all that he 
considered necessary. 

This gives an insight into his char- 
acter. It reveals at once the qualities 
of courage, decision, and quick com- 
prehension; it shows him a man so 
confident of himself that he need not 
care whether everything he does meets 
public approval or arouses hostility. 
After having issued his order the 
President did not think it required to 
be explained; neither directly nor 
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through the convenient medium of 
unofficial . “friends” did he give his 
reasons or seek to exploit his reform. 
Having in a quite unemotional way 
done what he knew to be requisite, he 
turned to other matters, and the pub- 
lie took it as a matter of course that 
the President had a more profitable 
use for his time than to waste it by 
listening to the appeals of office 
seekers. 

One might gather from this that 
President Wilson is a secretive man 
who keeps himself aloof from the 
people. Before he was inaugurated 
he announced his door would stand 
open, and anyone who had legitimate 
business would not find it difficult to 
reach him, and the newspapers waxed 
facetious as they pictured the great 
American public, which is not noted 
for its reticence or effacement, stroll- 
ing into the President’s room, making 
itself quite at home, interrupting a 
Cabinet Council or a Conference with 
an Ambassador. Mr. Wilson, the 
newspapers said, meant well, but he 
would modify his ideas of conducting 
the Government after reaching Wash- 
ington. 

Even the most exclusive Presidents 
have been easy of access as compared 
with the European ruler or a high 
functionary hedged about by doors 
and guards. It has not been difficult 
for anyone having business with the 
President to see him; the casual visitor 
who merely desired to “pay his re- 
spects” found the way reasonably 
open. Naturally not every one could 
walk in on the President unannounced, 
and his secretaries tried to save him 
as much as possible, but Mr. Wilson, 
since he has been in the White House, 
has lived up to his preinauguration 
declaration. There was never a time 
when there has been so little formality 
at the White House, or when its oc- 
cupant could be so readily reached, 
and curiously enough this privilege 


has facilitated the transaction of bus#- 
ness and thus far led to no abuse. 

The President’s visitors are sifted 
through his Secretary, who makes the 
President’s engagements and watches 
the list to see they are kept and no 
person overstays his allotted time. 
Many persons who would like to see 
the President must go away disap- 
pointed; he is either too busy to see 
them at the time or the Secretary can 
dispose of them without troubling the 
President, but the limit is stretched to 
the utmost, and the President is very 
good about receiving visitors. 

Prior to the present régime, when 
one wanted to see the Secretary to the 
President (which is the official title) 
a card was sent to him through his 
doorkeeper. The Secretary to the 


President occupies an important and - 


unique position; he combines the 
functions of the King’s private secre- 
tary with those of the principal pri- 
vate secretary of the Prime Minister 
and his parliamentary secretary; and 
ranks almost with a member of the 
Cabinet, and, in a way, is of more 
consequence than some of the Cabinet 
posts. The President must trust im- 
plicitly not only in his Secretary’s 
loyalty but in his tact, judgment, and 
discretion, for no matter how devoted 
he may be to the President’s interests, 
if he has not tact, judgment, and dis- 
cretion he can do the President in- 
credible harm, as more than one Presi- 
dent has discovered to his cost by 
having selected the wrong man. The 
relation between the President and 
members of the Cabinet is seldom as 
close as that between him and his 
Secretary when the proper relation ex- 
ists: a member of the Cabinet may 
know only the work of his own depart- 
ment unless some matter relating to 
another department causes it to be- 
come a cabinet question or a matter 
of policy is to be discussed; the Secre- 
tary has his finger on every depart- 




















ment, as all communications between 
the heads of departments and the 
President pass through the hands of 
the Secretary. Incidentally it may be 
added that two Secretaries in my 
time became Cabinet Ministers. Mr. 
Lamont was Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary 
in his first administration, and in his 
second was his Secretary of War. Mr. 
Cortelyou was appointed by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley his Secretary, and was made 
by Mr. Roosevelt Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, then Pastmaster- 
General and then Secretary of the 
Treasury. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Cortelyou, as I now recall, is the only 
American to have held three port- 
folios under the same President. 

The Secretary to the President is 
naturally a very busy man and his 
time is fully oceupied during his offi- 
cial hours. His principal callers are 
politicians, who come to consult the 
President about legislation or party 
matters and to make suggestions or 
ask for his advice, and newspaper men 
seeking information. Of the latter 
there are some two hundred regularly 
accredited and representing American 
newspapers in all parts of the country, 
the Press agencies, and a few foreign 
newspapers. The entire corps of cor- 
respondents does not go to the White 
House every day, for many of its 
members specialize, but a large num- 
ber make a daily call, as it is neces- 
sary for the correspondents to keep in 
close touch with the President through 
his Secretary, especially if they repre- 
sent newspapers of his political faith. 
When President Wilson was Governor 
of New Jersey his attention was at- 
tracted to a keen, alert young lawyer, 
a member of the legislature, who had 
fearlessly opposed certain vicious legis- 
lation and with much force and 
earnestness championed legislation 
that was in the public interest. This 
young lawyer, Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty, 
acted as Governor Wilson’s Secretary 
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prior to his nomination and after his 
election, and the President was so well 
satisfied with his ability that he 
offered him the Secretaryship. After 
being in Washington only a few days 
Mr. Tumulty took a step as radical as 
that of his chief in refusing to see 
office seekers. There was no reason, 
he said, why members of the Press 
should have to send their cards to him 
or make an appointment, his door 
would always be open to them, and all 
they had to do was to walk in. 

To a foreigner familiar with the 
European formality of approaching 
officialdom, this seemed too democratic 
to be dignified, and a great many 
Americans, those especially with a 
long Washington experience, were 
certain that after the open door policy 
had been tried for a week or two it 
would be abandoned, as Mr. Tumulty’s 
entire time would be taken up in see- 
ing pressmen, and he would have no 
opportunity to attend to anything else. 
So far the experiment has worked ad- 
mirably. Knowing that the door is 
open to them, men do not pass through 
it unless they have a legitimate errand, 
and Mr. Tumulty has a happy faculty 
for disposing of would-be lingering 
callers without giving offence. In- 
stead of the Secretary’s office being 
crowded, as it used to be, now there 
are only a few persons, who in turn 
are received by the Secretary or taken 
to the President. 

A short passage connects the Secre- 
tary’s office with the President’s. The 
doors between the two rooms are kept 
open, and standing in the Secretary’s 
office one can look into the President's 
room, but the President’s desk is so 
placed that when he is sitting at it 
he cannot be seen. Frequently, how- 
ever, during the course of the morning 
the President gets up from his desk 
and moves about the room, and this 
he does when he wants to bring an 
interview to a close. The average per- 
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son who calls on the President is in 
no hurry to leave, and the less impor- 
tant his errand the longer he takes to 
explain it. President Wilson listens 
patiently, although perhaps with little 
enjoyment, then he gets up and moves 
toward the door, and it must be a very 
obtuse person who cannot take the 
hint; and if something more than a 
hint is needed then the President 
shakes hands with him, but it is done 
graciously and in a way that is flat- 
tering to the person who without 
knowing it is being dismissed; as if the 
President was really pained to think 
that his visitor’s engagements were so 
pressing that he had to rush away. 
Occasionally the President goes to the 
Secretary’s office and meets people 
who have no business with him but 
want to go back home and say they 
were received by the President. They 
are sent away rejoicing with a hand- 
clasp and a word or two, the little 
ceremony is over in less than a min- 
ute and the President is back in his 
office. 
The National Review. 
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Mr Wilson dispatches business with 
more celerity than either Mr. Roose- 
velt or Mr. Taft. The former knew 
how to economize time and could dis- 
pose of the casual caller in short order, 
but Mr. Roosevelt often became so in- 
terested in a visitor he forgot that 
others were still to come, and very 
often while he was being shaved in a 
small room attached to his private 
office, he would be talking vigorously 
to the last man on his appointment list 
of that morning. Mr. Taft was lei- 
surely; he seldom cut short the flow of 
eloquence, and as a result his schedule 
was almost invariably far behind. The 
change, the freedom, the absence of in- 
formality is decidedly interesting to 
the student of manners and customs, 
and it will be curious to observe 
whether a Democratic President is 
really more “democratic” than a Re- 
publican or whether this is merely a 
passing phase or a permanent return 
to that “Jeffersonian simplicity” of 
which we have all heard so much. 

A. Maurice Low. 


‘Washington. 
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By ALICE PERRIN. 


CHAPTER X. 

The long lofty drawing-room of a 
quiet London hotel located in a highly 
respectable though not ultra-fashion- 
able quarter; the usual row of tall win- 
dows facing the street, veiled with 
imitation lace curtains; massive furni- 
ture, ugly, upholstered in stamped 
yellow and purple velvet, walls cov- 
ered with an embossed paper, and a 
smell of new carpet everywhere. 

The Fleetwoods were collected in a 
corner of this room by one of the win- 
dows. It was their first morning in 


England. Mr. Fleetwood had alJready 


condemned the dinner last night and 
the breakfast they had just eaten. 

“Why did you listen to Fanny Bullen 
and come to this place, Emily?” 

“Well, dear, it’s clean and inexpen- 
sive, and we are such a large party to 
stay in one of the big hotels till we’ve 
found a house.” 

“That oughtn’t to take long. There 
seems enough to let!” 

He pointed out of the window to the 
houses opposite, tall, handsome houses, 
with balconies and porticoes, and enor- 
mous basements. Nearly all were dis- 
figured by boards announcing that they 




















were convenient or commodious family 
residences, to be let either furnished or 
unfurnished. 

“Of course there are plenty to 
let about here!” said Marion with 
scorn. 

“Where are we going to take a 
house then?’ asked her father help- 
lessly. 

“Well, anyway, I don’t see that we 
need come out as far as this. It isn’t 
as if it was to be for long, a 
furnished house while we look about 
for what we want in the country isn’t 
like settling down altogether in a more 
expensive neighborhood.” 

Marion was in high spirits, delighted 
to be once again in England. She 
wished to forget India and tiresome 
Tom Gray as soon as possible. It pro- 
voked her that she could not rid her 
memory of the sight of Tom Gray riding 
away through the mango trees, waving 
his shabby sola-topee, not at. all the 
disappointed lover; in fact, his behav- 
ior throughout Christmas week had 
been incomprehensible, and he had 
never taken leave to come and see 
them off!—though, as Marion had felt 
bound to argue with herself, why 
should he trouble to travel a day and a 
night to bid good-bye to a girl who did 
not want to marry him? 

It was Marion who had arranged 
the family plans. They were to take a 
furnished house in London for six 
months, by which time they wouid 
have discovered a suitable place in the 
country—“not too large, with some 
fishing, and good rough shooting, in a 
sociable neighborhood within easy 
reach of London”! It would amuse 
Dad to run about house-hunting. He 
could take up golf, too; and somebody 
would be sure to offer him some fishing 
in the summer and some shooting in 
the autumn until they were settled. 
Meanwhile she and Isabel would make 
heaps of new friends through Aunt 
Beatrice, friends who would be useful 
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afterwards for visits to London and 
country house-parties, and help them 
to have a capital time now. ... 

Marion glanced into the gilt-framed 
mirror at the end of the room, and 
noted with satisfaction that she and 
Isabel were a couple of very good-look- 
ing young women, who should experi- 
ence no difficulty whatever in enjoying 
themselves at home. For them there 
surely need be no cry of “hating Eng- 
land after India.” Of course the ques- 
tion of new clothes must be considered 
at once. The whole party were very 
shabby—people always looked shabby 
when they first arrived from India, 
even if they saved up perfectly new 
clothes to land in—or even got them 
from home on purpose. 

“Dad, you had better go to your 
tailor this morning,” she suggested, 
“and the rest of us must get some 
clothes somewhere without delay.” 

“Hadn't we better wait and see what 
is being worn?’ said Mrs. Fleet- 
wood. 

There was reluctance in her voice. 
She felt disinclined to hurry over any- 
thing. All her adult life she had been 
so accustomed to sufficient leisure. 
“And it looks rather cold out of 
doors!” She turned her gaze to the 
prepared but unlighted fire, and 
thought wistfully that perhaps a 
match—and one of those deep, 
stamped-velvet chairs that looked com- 
fortable—and those illustrated papers 
on the table—outside the April sun- 
shine gleamed with watery effort, the 
chill sunshine of a backward spring 
that has something indifferent, almost 
heartless, in its pale light, exposing the 
dirt and destruction of winter, yet 


offering small amends. Evidently there 
was a high wind, for dust and grit and 
rubbish were being swirled along the 
street, people were clutching their 
hats, and turning now and again as 
though to avoid the gusts that pounced 
on them from the side streets. 
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“We can’t go and see Aunt Beatrice 
as we are, Mother. You know she 
wrote that she would be back from the 
Riviera next week. It takes a long 
time to get clothes—and Fay wants a 
respectable coat and skirt and a new 
hat very badly.” 

Mrs. HWleetwood resigned herself. 
“Very well. Suppose Fay and I go to- 
gether and you and Isabel are inde- 
pendent?” which was exactly what 
Marion desired, but had not liked to 
propose. “And you go your own way 
too, John? We can meet here for 
luncheon.” 

“I shall lunch at the Club,” said Mr. 
Fleetwood. “I must have one good 
meal during the course of the day.” 

“Yes, dear,” his wife agreed, with 
sympathy: “and we will get into a 
house with servants of our own as 
soon as possible. Certainly the food 
can be very indifferent in England, 
though you would imagine there was 
literally no excuse—what with fish 
and vegetables, and things you can’t 
get really good in India without end- 
less trouble and expense—”’ 

Presently they all left the hotel to- 
gether, then separated to go their sev- 
eral ways. Mr. Fleetwood walked. In 
his tweed suit and Homburg hat set 
slightly to one side on his grey head he 
looked a distinguished, efficient person- 
ality. There was nothing in his appear- 
ance to suggest that he had done his 
life’s work, nothing weary or worn 
out. His lean figure, hard brown face 
and firm step argued capacity for 
years to come of energy and 
work. He felt rather cheer- 
less as he walked along in the wind 
and dust. Since last he was at home 
the traffic seemed to have increased a 
thousand-fold; the noise was bewilder- 
ing; the crowd irritated him, hurrying, 
beedless people who jostled and pushed, 
people who muttered to themselves as 
they went along, lagging people who 
blocked the pavements without consid- 
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eration. And all the faces looked sad, 
preoccupied, or sulky, which, thought 
the ex-Commissioner, as he grabbed 
his hat, was not surprising in this in- 
fernal wind. 

Then a horse fell down a few yards 
from him in the street, and a crowd 
collected from nowhere as if by magic, 
a crowd of unwholesome-looking men 
in dirty clothes all apparently of the 
same age and size and type, strangely 
alike, equally repulsive. .He wondered 
vaguely what they would look like 
washed and trimmed and deprived of 
their filthy coverings. Surely it was 
chiefly their clothes that made them so 
disgusting? He thought of an Indian 
crowd, clothed in white or bright 
colors, picturesque, polite, quiet per- 
haps to apathy or noisy with a naive, 
child-like excitement. What a contrast 
to these rough, squalid human beings 
who gaped and pressed round the 
fallen animal! 

He moved away, and an omnibus 
passed him packed with people who 
all turned their heads to look at the 
accident. He recognized the profile of 
a fellow-civilian, rather senior to 
himself, who had retired two or three 
years ago after holding a very high ap- 
pointment. Grimly Mr. Fleetwood 
smiled. Logan was on a State elephant 
last time he saw him, going to open 
some show or other—now here he was 
in a "bus, squeezed up in a row of 
very ordinary people, looking very 
ordinary himself, paying a penny 
for his fare! Mr. Fleetwood walked on, 
and all the time was heavy with a 
vague restlessness which he did not 
recognize as a tinge of nostalgia for 
his old life, for the power, the purpose, 
the sun, and the space. He imagined 
he was only annoyed with himself be- 
cause he found the crossings dangerous 
and was forced to be very careful. 

Marion and Isabel got into a taxi-cab 
and were whirled away rejoicing. Mrs. 
Fleetwood and Fay walked humbly to 
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the nearest Underground Railway sta- 
tion, bound for a shop familiar to Mrs. 
Fleetwood. When they met again at 
luncheon they were all tired. 

“Shopping wears one out when one 
isn’t used to it,” Mrs. Fleetwood said 
wearily, “and the crowds of people 
make it worse, though I suppose the 
shops weren’t really so full, and the 
want of air. Buying things for an 
hour or two is bad enough, so what 
must it be for those poor girls selling 
all day in that atmosphere!” She 
pushed away the plate of roast mutton 
before her. “I can’t eat this,” she said 
fretfully. 

“I believe that German waiter has 
given us all nasty helpings because 
Dad will speak to him in Hindustani,” 
said Fay. 

Marion inquired what her mother 
had bought for herself. “Fay’s coat 
and skirt look very nice,” she added 
critically. “I wish I could wear ready- 
made things—but I’m just over stock 
size, they tell me.” All the same, she 
was complacent in a new and very be- 
coming hat. 

“Oh! my dear, I got nothing for my- 
self,” said Mrs. Fleetwood guiltily. “It 
was past one o’clock by the time Fay 
was finished. There seems to be no 
time in England between breakfast 
and luncheon. [ really think I must lie 
down and have a rest this afternoon, 
though I suppose I ought to go and see 
your Aunt Charlotte at Norwood.” 
Aunt Charlotte was Mrs. Fleetwood’s 
sister, whose husband had retired from 
the Indian Army many years ago. 

“Isabel and I will go, and Fay can 
come with us,” suggested Marion. 
“Dad said he might get tickets for a 
theatre to-night, so you had much bet- 
ter keep quiet for the present. We 
saw two or three people we knew this 
morning,” she went on. “Mrs. Dunn, 
in an electric brougham! She looked 
awfully smart. She didn’t see us. 
And we met Mr. Forbes, who said he 
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was just going back to India stone 
broke after six months’ leave. And 
Isabel said she was sure she saw the 
Taylors in Knightsbridge—they are at 
home now, I think.” 

“It's an odd thing that for about the 
first fortnight after arriving in Eng- 
land you seem to see more people you 
know in the streets than you ever do 
afterwards!” observed Mrs. Fleetwood. 
“I’ve always noticed it. It may be be- 
cause at first one stares about and looks 
more at everybody. It seems so un- 
natural not to know every face you 
meet!” 

“Well,” said Isabel with her soft 
laugh, “the more friends we come 
across the better, so we must continue 
to stare about in case we shouldn't see 
them. Marion was quite ready to run 
after the Taylors and speak to them 
this morning, if we had been sure it 
was the Taylors, and in India she was 
always trying to avoid them!” 

Marion flushed. “When we have 
been at home a little time we shan’t be 
dependent on our Indian friends for 
society, I hope.” She knew as she 
said it that it was an unworthy speech. 
’ Mrs. Fleetwood looked up from a 
plate of unattractive rice pudding. 
“Marion,” she said reproachfully, “I 
trust you will remember that our old 
Indian friends will always come be- 
fore any new acquaintances—at any 
rate with your father and myself. New 
acquaintances can so easily kill old 
friendships.” 

Marion said nothing. Her mother 
was seldom annoyed with her, and 
she was conscious herself that she de- 
served rebuke for her breach of 
good taste. She changed the conversa- 
tion to the subject of houses. 

“It’s no use looking at small houses,” 
she said. “We are too large a party. 
Dad will want a study, and Isabel and 
I onght to have some sort of muddle 
room. Then, you see, bed rooms— 
yours and Dad’s, and a dressing room, 
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two for Isabel and me, and something 
for Fay. And a spare room if George 
comes home from China or Walter 
from South Africa this summer. How 
many servants do you think we shall 
have to keep?” 

‘“‘We must have a cook,” said Isabel, 
“and I suppose a housemaid and a 
parlormaid?” 

“And which of them will do the 
front door steps and the boots and 
knives and that sort of thing?’ queried 
Mrs. Fleetwood with dismal recollec- 
tions of harrowing difficulties over 
such matters when, at one time in 
England for the winter without her 
husband, she had taken a furnished 
London house. 

They all looked at each other 
blankly. “Oh! probably one can pur- 
chase peace at the price of a daily 
slave for the other servants,” said 
Marion hopefully. “Anyway, it’s clear 
we can’t fit into a small house, and I’m 
afraid big ones in a central position 
would be prohibitive as regards rent. 
We ghall have to content ourselves with 
the best part of South Kensington 
after all, I expect.” 

“Well, we might do worse,” was Is- 
abel’s opinion; “we should get big 
rooms, and gardens at the back, and 
be able to have all] our boxes unpacked, 
and Dad would be much happier.” 

“Oh! yes,” said Fay plaintively, sit- 
ting trussed up in her new clothes, “do 
take a house with gardens at the back. 
When the weather gets warmer the 
streets will be even more awful than 
they are now. Just something with 
green and flowers and no people tear- 
ing along!” 

There was a little choke in her voice, 
and she turned supplicating grey eyes 
towards her mother, who understood 
intuitively .that her youngest girl’s 
heart was sick for India, for the tran- 
quillity and warmth, and the idle, sun- 
lit spaces. Indeed, her own mind 
looked back with wistful regret to the 
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comfortable ease of her life out there; 
details might have been vexatious and 
exasperating at times, no doubt, but she 
felt sure they were trifling in compar- 
ison with the domestic struggles that 
now, in all probability, lay before 
her. .. 

A strenuous week ensued, full of 
restless activity. Shopping, _house- 
hunting, visits to and from old Indian 
friends encountered continually in the 
streets or shops—who were always in- 
vited to some meal at the Fleetwoods’ 
hotel with apologies for the indiffer- 
ence of the catering. Exhaust- 
ing expeditions were made to see mem- 
bers of the family on both sides, 
mostly old and uninteresting relations 
living on pensions in the suburbs. 
Lady Landon wag the Fleetwoods’ 
only relative who actually possessed a 
house in London. That lady’s return 
to the said house from the South of 
France was duly announced in The 
Morning Post, and on the Sunday fol- 
lowing her arrival Mr. and Mrs. Fleet- 
wood and Marion went there to lunch- 
eon. “Both of you come,” Lady Landon 
wrote to her sister-in-law, “and bring 
one of the girls with you. Two o'clock 
luncheon.” 

Marion was the one to go as a mat- 
ter of course, being the eldest. Fay 
and Isabel stayed behind. 

“We couldn’t expect her to ask the 
whole pack of us,” said Marion. 

“Why not?” argued her father, who 
was not deeply attached to his only 
sister, and always said she was a snob, 
“The house is quite big enough.” 

“Probably she has a luncheon party.” 

“Oh! I hope not!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Fleetwood. She had never felt quite 
at ease in the presence of her fashion- 
able sister-in-law, nor among what 
company she had met when at the 
house. She was conscious, too, that 
the toque and costume purchased dur- 
ing this turbulent first week at home 
was not of the style to excite Beatrice 
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Landon’s approval. Marion worried 
her dreadfully about it, and was most 
discouraging even as they were on 
their way to keep the Sunday engage- 
ment. 

“I can’t help it, Marion,” she pro- 
tested. “There has been simply no 
time. We seem to live as though we 
had just come up to London from the 
country for a fortnight!” 

“That is the way most people do live 
in London, I fancy,” Mr. Fleet- 
wood interposed. 

“Well, at any rate, you look all right, 
which is the main thing!” And the 
mother gazed fondly at her eldest 
daughter, who even in so short a 
period had contrived to liken herself 
to the young women one saw driving 
about in motors and carriages or 
emerging from houses that could only 
be inhabited by the wealthy world. 

“I don’t know how I’m going to 
keep it up, all the same,” said Marion 
with a laugh that had no apprehension 
init. “I know I’ve almost got through 
my year’s allowance already.” 

“Oh! well, of course you and Isabel 
must have extra money for setting 
yourselves up. None of your Indian 
clothes can be much use till we get 
into the country.” 

Marion would have replied: “And not 
then!” but that they were now on the 
threshold of her aunt’s house, and the 
polished mahogany door, with its hand- 
some “furniture,” sprang open to dis- 
close two tall footmen and a short 
butler with a fat, red face, 

“Do footmen never become butlers, 
and do butlers never begin as foot- 
men?” Mrs. Fleetwood wondered to 
herself as she passed into the hall—a 
hall paved with black and white mar- 
ble scattered with Persian rugs. The 
light, reflected through a stained glass 
window, gleamed on old oak and shin- 
ing brass, gilt picture frames, and a 
huge bronze Burmese gong. 

They followed the broad back of the 
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butler up a handsome staircase and 
were conducted into a double drawing 
room crowded with valuable orna- 
ments and expensive furniture. Crim- 
son and gilt and the glitter of looking- 
glass gave an impression of splendor 
that reminded Mrs. Fleetwood vaguely 
of the Rajah of Rotah’s reception hall. 
She sat on a deep, luxurious sofa while 
the butler went “to tell her ladyship,” 
feeling a little envious, a little bitter, 
that this woman, without ties or re- 
sponsibilities, should have so much, 
such a preponderance of this world’s 
goods to be spent on pleasure and ser- 
vants and hospitality towards people 
who could afford hospitality in like 
manner, while her own pretty daugh- 
ters must have a struggle to dress be- 
comingly, and her dear husband would 
be stinted in the recreations that he 
loved. ‘ 

Marion walked over to a beautiful 
buhl writing table to examine with re- 
spect a rack of invitation cards that 
stood upon it, dozens of cards, for 
every imaginable form of entertain- 
ment. 

Then two people were ushered into 
the room—a stout, elderly lady in re- 
splendent garments, whose hair was 
astonishingly auburn, whose faded 
skin an artificial complexion obviously 
concealed, Mrs. Fleetwood was dazzled 
by her appearance—all satin and 
feathers and jewels and chains. She 
carried a gold bag with clattering ap- 
pendages, and under her arm was a 
degenerate-looking little dog. A man 
followed this vision, a very old man, 
who surely ought to have been in a 
bath chair if out of his bedroom at all, 
but he also was pressed into smart, 
tight clothes, his eyebrows and mous- 
tache were carefully coaxed and 
waxed, his scanty white hair arranged 
with art to modify the baldness 
of his palsied head, his nose, natur- 
ally purple, was powdered, and pos- 
sessed a surface bloom that recalled 
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heliotrope velvet shot with pink. 

The situation is inevitably awkward 
for people unacquainted with each 
other who meet like this on doorsteps 
or in drawing rooms. The newcomers 
and the Fleetwoods exchanged uncer- 
tain salutations and looked supremely 
reserved. Marion took upon herself to 
make the first advance. “My aunt will 
be down in a moment,” she said po- 
litely. The old lady widened her mouth 
till she resembled a frog. “Oh! you 
are Lady Landon’s niece?” she said, 
and turned to the old gentleman. 
“This is Lady Landon’s niece,” she 
toid him: he jigged shakily and made 
affable though inarticulate sounds. 

“Yes—Lady Landon is my father’s 
sister,” and a species of universal intro- 
ductions ensued. 

“We have just come home from 
India,” Mrs. Fleetwood volunteered, 
with a desire to be pleasant. 

“Oh! indeed—how did you like 
India? It must be very disagreeably 


hot? Don’t you find it very cold in Eng- 
land?” 

“I think when you first come home 
you don't feel the cold so much as 
you do later when you have been home 
for some time—just as at first you 
don’t find the Indian hot weather so 


unbearable. One seems to bring home 
a supply of heat and take out a supply 
of cold!” explained Mrs. Fleetwood, 
sociably smiling. 

An uninterested, uncomprehending 
stare was the response, and the en- 
trance of Lady Landon, voluble, apol- 
ogetic, was an immense relief to the 
Fleetwoods. 

Lady Landon looked like a rich 
widow—which she was. Her glance 
was genial, but self-absorbed. The af- 
fairs of other people, save as an inter- 
esting subject of conversation, did not 
affect her. She appraised her friends 
according to the size and quality of 
their social circles—their incomes, es- 
tablishments, and entertainments; and 
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those with whom she chiefly associated 
did the same. Anything that did not 
cost more than it was worth they de- 
spised; they overpaid their servants 
and tradespeople, and were afraid of 
them, they preferred to be robbed 
rather than risk a descent from their 
golden pedestals in the estimation of 
the inferior classes 

Yet, despite her failings, Lady Lan- 
don had her own charm. She was 
handsome and vivacious and looked 
years younger than her age. Gracious, 
good-tempered, agreeable, she was in 
a manner fascinating, especially to 
elderly gentlemen who had nothing to 
do but cultivate acquaintances of a 
useful description, and to “know 
everybody.” Two of these beings 
were announced as Lady Landon was 
gushing over her relatives from India, 
declaring that John looked so young 
he ought not to be allowed to go out 
alone—that no one would suspect dear 
Emily for a moment of ever having 
been near India—dreadful place!—and 
as for Marion, well—looking her ‘up 
and down with flattering insinuation— 
it was a mercy she had not thrown 
herself away on some impecunious 
youth in that horrible country, full of 
snakes and tigers and sunstroke! 

‘Make up to Mr. Prowne—immensely 
rich,” she whispered, pinching the 
arm of her niece playfully, then iniro- 
ducing the gentleman who was at least 
sixty years of age, with a bald head 
and a prominent stomach. 

Other guests came in—ladies of the 
type of the first arrival, Mrs. de Wick, 
mostly with titles and mummified hus- 
bands; one or two younger couples, 
very modern, very careless in manner, 
talking of the parties at which they 
had met last night, eyeing their hos- 
tess’s Indian relations with inquisitive 
regard. 

Besides Marion Fleetwood only one 
other unmarried woman was present, 
an American girl, Miss Van Bart, 
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beautifully garbed, exquisitely finished 
in physical detail—fingernails, hair, 
lips, eye-lashes and eyebrows care- 
fully tended, with effective and pleas- 
ing result. With yet a slight accent, 
her voice was neither strident nor 
harsh, her manners were easy and 
self-assured, she was brilliant, over- 
powering, and made Marion feel almost 
like a schoolgirl, though probably 
Marion was the senior in years. 

They all went down to luncheon, to 
a table covered with silver and cut 
glass and flowers and fruit, and these 
people of Beatrice Landon’s world ate 
through course after course of rich, 
wonderfully cooked food, drank cham- 
pagne and liquors and coffee, and said 
good-bye directly afterwards—by 


which time it was nearly four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

As the Fleetwoods walked away 
from the door bound for their modest 
hotel, which, by the way, Lady Landon 
declared she had never heard of before 
in her life, Mr. Fleetwood denounced 


the luncheon and the guests and his 
sister and her whole mode of exist- 
ence. 

“They’re a bloated brigade!” he 
concluded. 

“Dad, you’ve eaten too much,” said 
Marion. 

“Yes, I have. And if that’s the kind 
of meal those people eat twice a day I 
wonder any of them are alive. They all 
look as if they had fatty degeneration 
of the heart and mind and morals.” 

Marion sighed. “I should love to be 
able to entertain like that!” she said 
enviously. “Such well-trained ser- 
vants and everything so easy, and so 
well done. One felt quite out of it— 
knowing none of the people they were 
talking about, or what was going on.” 

“They gossiped abominably, if you 
ask me!” said Mrs. Fleetwood, who 
nevertheless secretly agreed with 
Marion. How delightful to be in a 
position to give such parties!—but the 


company would be different, of course. 

“Don’t ask me to go to any more 
tomashas of that kind,” said Mr. Fleet- 
wood, “I like good food, as you know, 
but gluttony is not in my line.” 

“Oh! Dad, if Aunt Beatrice could 
hear you!” said Marion shocked, 

“A pity she can’t, but she shall some 
day,” said her father. 

When they got back to their hotel 
Marion described the people they had 
met and the luncheon they had eaten 
to her sister Isabel. She had also some- 
thing else to tell her, but waited till 
after tea when they were alone—Mr. 
Fleetwood and Fay safely out for a 
walk, their mother resting upstairs. 
The two girls had the large drawing 
room to themselves, save for one old 
lady dozing over a Bible at the far end, 

““Well—what is it?” Isabel asked, 
They sat down side by side on a sofa. 

“That American girl I was telling 
you of—Miss Van Bart—” 

“Yes—what about her?” 

“I heard her say at luncheon that it 
was the dream of her life to go out to 
India, ‘to see something of the mystery 
and occultism of the Bast!’—and she 
was having lessons in Hindustani be- 
cause she hoped to go out this autumn 
for a few months with some friends, 
I felt inclined to laugh till she went on 
to say who the friends were—” Marion 
hesitated. 

“Who were they?” Isabel’s voice 
was apprehensive. She felt sure Marion 
had something unpleasant to impart, 
but had not an idea of what was ac- 
tually coming. 

“Lord and Lady Baldwin! They are 
going to tour through India, and mean 
to make their son go with them as he 
is out there already and knows the 
country. They have asked Miss Van 
Bart to go too.” 

Isabel’s fair skin flushed pink. She 
was greatly surprised. “I am sure 
Lewis doesn’t know anything about 
his people’s intention of going to India, 
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He has never mentioned such a thing, 
either before we came home, or in his 
letter this mail. I suppose they have 
only just thought of it.” 

“Perhaps,” said Marion. “But if they 
do go he won’t be able to come home 
as he intended.” 

“No, it would mean six months’ de- 
lay, I suppose,” said Isabel doubt- 
fully. 

“But, Isabel—this American girl— 
she’s very attractive and very rich, an 
heiress; the man next me at luncheon 
told me so.” 

“You mean the Baldwins are taking 
her out to try and marry her to him?” 

“Yes, and if you can’t persuade him 
to come home they will probably 
succeed!” 

Isabel’s eyebrows grew together in 
distress. “Oh! Marion, I’m not like you. 
I can’t make things happen or prevent 
their happening. If Lewis’s people 
really are going out I don’t see how he 
can come home.” 

“Tell him to come now.” 

“He couldn’t get leave.” 

“He could for anything really urgent. 
It can always be managed. Isabel, are 
you just going to sit down and lose 
this chance of making a nice mar- 
riage?’ Isabel fidgeted. “I must wait 
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and see what he suggests himself when 
he knows they are going out.” Then, 
with a petulant movement. “Oh! Mar- 
ion, don’t worry me! I believe—I think 
—I really believe I shouldn’t mind if 
he didn’t come home, and if he did 
marry this Van Boot girl or whatever 
her name is!” She got up and went to 
the window, holding the lace curtains 
apart with her two hands. 

Marion said nothing. She felt exas- 
perated with Isabel, provoked by her 
lack of enterprise and ambition, her 
blindness to the social advantages such 
a marriage would mean. Surely it 
was worth fighting for. Yet Isabel 
would do nothing, but let it slip 
through her fingers like a helpless 
idiot! What was she staring at so in- 
tently in the street? Marion rose and 
looked over her sister’s shoulder. A 
young clergyman was walking quickly 
along the opposite pavement, a broad- 
shouldered, bronzed young man, who 
looked as if he could row and bow! and 
bat as well as preach and pray and ex- 
hort. He was rather like Arthur Dakin. 
So that was why Isabel was gazing so 
intently out of the window, instead of 
heeding her sister’s counsel! Marion 
gave a gentle sigh of despair and re- 
turned to the sofa and a novel. 


(To be continued) 
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The manifestations of the advanced 
art of our time are so disturbing to 
settled convictions derived from Vic- 
torian days, that even the larger pub- 
lic is beginning to ask what has hap- 
pened that artists, whose calling has 
*1.“The Letters of a Post-Impressionist,”’ 
being the familiar correspondence of Vin- 


cent Van Gog&. Translated from the German 
by Anthony M. Ludovici. Constable and Co. 
1912. 


2 “The Position of 7 ee = Art.” By 


Cosmos. George Allen and Co 


8.“*Hercules Brabazon Brabazon.” 


By C. 
Lewis Hind. George Allen and Co 1912. 
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hitherto in England seemed so tranquil 
and enviable, should be engaged in a 
sort of holy war with one another. 
The battle in progress has sympatheti- 
eally affected both literature and mu- 
sic, and is being carried on with a 
fury which shows that the causes at 
issue go far deeper than in the Whist- 
lerian and Impressionist conflicts. 
Looking back on the Victorian age, 
the social student finds that at the 
time when England was manifesting 
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a. stupendous burst of energy in scien- 
tific discovery and thought, and in the 
practical application of science to in- 
dustry, the art of the nation had sunk 
to its most timid and parasitic condi- 
tion. There were, of course, exceptions, 
and it is of these exceptions 
that we chiefly think when we speak 
of Victorian art. But in the main the 
reaction of art to the age was astonish- 
ingly feeble. Gifted technicians there 
were in plenty, but—if we except the 
great landscape painters in the earlier 
years and the continuation of their 
work by the Impressionists at the 
close, the short sudden burst of angry 
beauty in the Pre-Raphaelites, the oc- 
easional English epic by Watts, and 
some tender febrile portraits that ap- 
peared mainly as the result of Whist- 
ler’s influence—the token of Victorian 
painting seems to be a solace for the 
spare moments of a strenuous age. 
This is all the more striking, for in the 
eighteenth century England, through 
the influence of the travelled connois- 
seur, had maintained the continental 
grand manner and standard of style. 
But in the Victorian age the patrons 
of the artist were mainly the new 
class of wealthy manufacturers and 
traders, and for a time art almost 
ceased to be intended either for the 
cultured aristocracy like eighteenth- 
century painting, or for the poorer 
middle class like the prints and en- 
gravings from Hogarth to Rowland- 
son. The new patron, being in the 
main untravelled, and gentility hav- 
ing spoilt the racy tastes of his humble 
beginnings, might have been thought 
particularly open to take his art un- 
questioningly from his artist. It ought 
to have been possible for English art- 
ists to have imposed upon these mer- 
chants of a proud and stirring age an 
art as opulent and ambitious as the 
Venetian artists gave to the great 
traders of Venice. Here were men, 
for the most part simple and eager for 
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the refreshing fruits which they had 
been told by Mr. Ruskin art had to 
offer, ready with large cheques and 
unfailing hospitality as a poor recom- 
pense to the high priests of the Temple 
for. their great boons. But all that 
was given to them was—vwell, the Tate 
Gallery, the Holloway Collection, and 
the off days at Christie’s will tell what 
was given to them. As a class, the 
railway kings, nitrate kings, pill ma- 
kers, and great tradesmen bought 
rubbish and made bad bargains; but 
their ideals were good. At any rate 
they desired for their money higher 
and less material satisfaction than the 
freak dinners and the motor and 
Riviera life of our own newly rich. 
As it happened, curiously enough, the 
taste at Court corresponded with the 
simple external preferences of these 
patrons. (“I like my pictures glossy,” 
a very august lady is reported to have 
said to Sir Edwin Landseer.) In 
the painting of animals the patronizing 
attitude of the time was more nakedly 
revealed. Wild animals were interest- 
ing, so far as human attributes could 
be read into them. Dogs were shown 
as “Dignity and Impudence,” the lion 
as “The King of Beasts,” and so on. 
What was alien, wild and menacing 
to the soul of man in nature and in 
animals was ignored. Long, Goodall, 
and hosts of others searched the East 
for subjects, and came back with a 
good story or two in paint and a little 
Byronic romance. Alma Tadema’s 
pretty and learned reconstructions, so 
inadequate as a vision of the lust and 
terror of the antique world, were 
hardly challenged in their day, so little 
was expected of emotional truth, al- 
though the Pre-Raphaelites had come 
and gone, and their pale procession of 
camp-followers was still trailing 
“greenery-yallery” lotus flowers 
through the galleries of London. The 
artists were encouraged to produce 
large, heavy, smirking pictures, with a 
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trivial motive that dulled and devital- 
ized life instead of intensifying and 
penetrating it. Their pictures now 
cover the walls of our big municipal 
galleries, and it is surely one of the 
most pathetic things in the public his- 
tory of our art that the awakening of 
the great cities to knowledge that 
art had something to give them ended 
in the filling of their new galleries 
with the topical stupidities of the 
time. Each silly “picture of the 
year” added to these galleries, and 
confirmed the indolent mentality and 
false sentiment that beset the practice 
of art in Victorian England. In the 
twentieth century the attitude of the 
time, as expressed by the patron, has 
quite changed. Every day at Chris- 
tie’s sees a growing intolerance of the 
complacent ideals and methods of the 
Victorian favorites. We have other 
foolishness, no doubt, and are still 
paying thousands for second-rate Bar- 
bizon pictures and dubious old mas- 
ters, and “Cries of London” (that are 
not from the heart); but on the whole 
the instincts of the time are better. 
The best indication of the difference 
between the Georgian and the Victo- 
rian eras is the extraordinary enlarge- 
ment of the public acquaintance with 
Old Masters. Their art has been 
analyzed, discussed, and illustrated 
with a thoroughness that we used to 
give only to the supernatural. Pho- 
tography, that to its old-fashioned 
devotees ( like Mr. G. B. Shaw) seemed 
at one time likely to supplant the 
Old Masters, has been tied to their 
chariots and made to testify to their 
glories. Although concern with art in 
any of its manifestations is visible 
only in a minority of people of any 
class, the concern for Old Masters 
runs vertically through the nation, 
and touches every degree of culture. 
However our new art may develop, 
however wild may be its extremists, 
the insular self-satisfaction of Victorian 
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art is gone forever. ‘The artist again 
lives in a highly critical cosmopolitan 
surrounding, the patron is again the 
student of art, and the philosopher is. 
always at the artist’s elbow, asking 
“What is art?’ 

It is unnecessary now to trace the 
pedigree of the movement for full 
freedom to express visual truths that 
was termed “Impressionism.” In land- 
scape the link is the work of Turner, 
Bonington, and Constable at the be- 
ginning of the century. If their coun- 
trymen treasured only the ashes of 
their art, France stole some of its 
heat, and its influence on the Barbizon 
men,who in turn influenced Monet and 
the Impressionists, is admitted by 
every Englishman. One English Im- 
pressionist there was whose long life 
spanned the gaps between the going 
and the returning of the new desire 
for atmosphere and luminosity, and 
the flowering of color on canvas and 
on paper; a!though his first exhibition 
was not till 1892 when he was in his 
seventy-second year. The public were 
certainly not till then ready for Her- 
cules Brabazon Brabazon’s lovely art, 
shell-like in its small iridescent per- 
fections. 

At the time when Brabazon died 
Impressionism had been accepted in 
England, and the Royal Academy had 
assumed the aspect that the independ- 
ent societies wore about ten years 
earlier, while in these societies signs 
were appearing that the desertion from 
Impressionism to a more synthetic 
and self-revealing art had already be- 
gun. The increasing seriousness of 
purpose and revival of draughtsman- 
ship, that were soon to make them- 
selves felt, owed their inspiration, not 
to official schools nor to a great native 
exemplar, but to Alphonse Legros, a 
French artist deeply versed in the Old 
Masters, who lived the main part of 
his long life in England and devoted 
his many gifts to the discovery and 
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teaching of what is permanent and 
communicable in the great art of the 
past. He had a sort of second sight 
which enabled him to see Old Masters 
at work in the fields of Watford and 
Wembley Park. The new feeling for 
style and form, which is characteristic 
of our time, owes much of its quicken- 
ing to him. 

But in the first decade of the new 
eentury these signs were only apparent 
to the close student of art. The im- 
petus of Impressionism which we had 
received from France began to slacken 
in sympathy with the turn of the tide 
there. Our new forces were experi- 
menting, in strange eclectic company, 
for a form to express their new sensi- 
bility. Work, whose merit was its indi- 
vidualist character, was being done in 
isolated quarters, but as a whole there 
was a general weakening of intention 
and questioning of reputations that 
corresponded to the trend of the na- 
tional temper of the time. The in- 
quiry into the administration of the 
funds of the Chantrey Bequest had 
shaken the reputation of the estab- 
lished corporation of English art be- 
yond repair in our day. This became 
very evident as time went on, and the 
Academicians themselves, being mainly 
old men and seing the heavy fall in 
the price of their pictures in the auc- 
tion market, and the steady conversion 
of Bond Street to Old Masters and 
etchings, perceived clearly that art 
was in a bad way and, as is customary, 
looked across the Channel for the 
cause of this distressful state of 
affairs. Very little observation was 
required to satisfy them that a new 
movement had arisen there and was 
known everywhere but in England. 
That was Post-Impressionism. 

From the lamentations over the de- 
cline of English art that have appeared 
in the Press during the past twelve 
months it is easy to construct an ap- 
proximate image. We must imagine 
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English Art as a female Job, sitting 
in peace in her household and awaiting 
the arrival of the messengers. The 
first messenger comes with the tidings 
that the anecdote picture is dead. 
The oxen were ploughing and the 
asses were feeding together when Mr. 
George Moore rushed down upon them, 
and only Mr. John Collier was left to 
paint the tale. And while he was 
speaking there came another, beating 
his breast and crying that allegoric 
high art too had perished at the hands 
of critics (who were, however, incom- 
petent and unworthy of attention), 
and he, Sir W. B. Richmond, alone 
had escaped. And while he also was 
yet speaking there came another and 
cried that Impressionism was perish- 
ing even in the house of the New 
English. And lo! even as he spoke 
behold another came who said “Mr. 
Sargent has given up painting por- 
traits.” Then English Art rose up and 
rent her garments, and having shaven 
her head with a potsherd fell down 
upon the ground and her friends knew 
her not. 

Yes; the complete cessation of por- 
trait painting by the most gifted and 
powerful portrait painter of the age 
is certainly the culminating point in 
the woeful calendar. It is difficult to 
imagine such a renunciation by a 
great painter of an earlier time. Have 
the doubts of the validity of Impres- 
sionism begun to assail even him in 
whose hand it was a wonderful instru- 
ment to probe into hidden truths of 
personality? Mr. Sargent has hinted 
that it is even so. A couple of years 
ago a picture by him appeared in the 
New English Art Club’s exhibition 
showing a landscape painter hugging 
a large box of paints to his heart and 
peering solemnly before him for a 
little subject. The sunshine struck his 
white shirtsleeves, and made little 
spiky lights on the latchets of his 
boots. Great mountains rose all 
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around him. The little man with his 
big box of paints seated so self-im- 
portantly, peering around for his 
little effect, while Nature in its vast- 
ness stared down at him, made one 
think of a man hunting a rabbit while 
a lion stands behind him. Possibly 
Mr. Sargent’s only intention was a 
portrait of a friend on the Alps, but a 
future generation may prize it as a 
declaration of the end of a faith. 
The new movement that was then 
emerging from English art was largely 
influenced by the Pre-Renaissance 
Italian masters, by archaic Greek, 
Byzantine, Egyptian, and Assyrian art, 
and by the art of the Far East. Mr. 
Augustus John, its leader, already 
occupies a position for which there is 
no parallel in our history in that his 
art, which is supported by many of the 
most fastidious and erudite connois- 
seurs of the time, has for its content 
democratic and revolutionary ideals of 
the most uncompromising kind. The 
first rankness of his subject-matter 
has subsided with the passing of the 
stuffy materialism in official paintings, 
against which it was a protest. It is 
no longer spoken of as “high art” in 
the sense that game is “high.” The 
art of this group has much in common 
with that of the French Post-Impres- 
sionists, although Mr. John’s devel- 
opment seems to have had no connec- 
tion with their experiments; but the 
plastic freedom of Puvis de Chavannes 
undoubtedly gave important hints to 
both schools. It is noticeable that 
they have sought in the first place to 
simplify their art by simplifying their 
technical method as well as their 
representations. They use tempera, 
and in their experiments with oil have 
often reduced their colors to a few 
tints prepared beforehand; and besides 
demanding freedom in drawing and in 
treatment of the subject they refuse 
to be bound by the accepted system 
of atmospheric tones. They seek to 
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dislocalize their figures so that they 
belong to no class, no place, or time. 
By all these devices they aim at a 
lean athletic art to run deeper into 
our consciousness. For that purpose 
they have stripped art of much that 
was comfortable and informing, of 
many graces and charms, and of many 
truths that we had come to think in- 
separable from it, and it is natural 
enough that in the eyes of the older 
generation the result should have a 
naked, disquieting look. Mr. John’s 
masterpiece, “The Girl on the Cliff,” 
is like nothing else in English painting 
in the pure keenness of its imagina- 
tive invention. The master draughts- 
man of his time, he has been strong 
enough to yield up every appearance 
of skill and of grace, and to limn his 
idea with the fresh, short-cut direct- 
ness of a child. 

This we see alike in his gigantic 
groups of gypsies arbitrarily grouped 
together in a cold bright transfigura- 
tion of English countryside; in his 
primitive matrons, sealed with knowl- 
edge, mysteriously smiling; and in 
strange girl figures with dilated eyes, 
roaming solitarily in remote places. 
He attains his mysticism without 
vagueness. His outlines are clear and 
hard as mountain crests, and his tones 
are never indeterminate. His poetry 
is his own, and unlike the Pre-Ra- 
phaelites he moves us without inspira- 
tion from the poets. He uses none of 
the usual devices to glamour you into 
his country. He blows his high, clear 
trumpet, and the curtain of our every- 
day mind is rent and his world opens 
before us. Compare his “World Elge- 
where” with the aneemia and luxury 
of Burne-Jones’s conception. This 
bright, clear world he possesses as 
definitely and fully as Blake did his; 
his power to render it is greater, and 
that power has been purified to its 
essence by his single-minded passion 
to get closer and closer to his image. 
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This is a supreme quality of the rarer 
masters, one of the most lasting weap- 
ons in art’s armory, and rarer in pro- 
portion to the gifts of the artist which 
tempt him to demonstration of his 
powers. 

The intense faithfulness to the crea- 
tures of the mind, that we identify most 
clearly in that much-loved master Fra 
Angelico, is the marking characteristic 
of John’s imaginative art. In his types 
we see embodied ideals that have been 
long absent from our art, if indeed 
they have ever been assembled within 
it: brute strength, independence, and 
life on primitive and patriarchal terms. 
No weak-looking man ever finds a 
place in his pictures; the old men look 
cunning and tough, the children un- 
tamed and fierce, the women deep- 
breasted, large-bodied, steady-eyed, 
like mothers of a tribe. A bracing 
wind seems always blowing and the 
hills are darkling in the distance, but 
there are flowers underfoot. His 
people are never in an interior, except 
sometimes in a tent. They stand firmly 
on the earth and ‘regard civilization 
with eyes that have judged it and 
found it wanting. Unlike Brangwyn 
and Meunier, who have been termed 
the artists of democracy, John rarely 
shows a figure at work. Strangest of 
all the impressions one gets from these 
wild wayfarers is responsibility. He 
makes you sge that his strong men and 
women in poor clothes, standing with 
beauty under cold skies, have chosen 
their part and challenge you to judge 
them. This is John’s message. Nor 
is it unrelated to a spirit of the age 
that is reflected in other activities. The 
distrust of comfort, of cities, of so- 
ciety in its present organization, even 
of civilization, and the desire for a 
simple life and the recovery of the 
virtues that lie in a more physical 
communion with the earth, are all 
questions of the time that many writ- 
ers are urging upon the people, and 
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that many are putting to the test of 
experiment. 

With John one classes several other 
artists who have set out into a new 
and untilled field of art through the 
gap that he had made. Of these the 
most distinguished is Henry Lamb, 
who with subtle gifts for color and 
design in the high Italian tradition 
seems to be seeking in many strange 
ways to find pictorial expression for 
conceptions as far from sentient ex- 
perience as is music. He has travelled 
farthest on his way towards the same 
house as the Post-Impressionists in his 
inventions of figures in a fantastic 
setting. 

French Post-Impressionism first 
landed at Brighton in 1910, and 
reached London about a year later. 
Naturally a movement so fiercely op- 
posed to the established practice of art 
in England aroused a shout of con- 
demnation and ridicule, but at the 
same time artists, critics, and public 
were unusually ready to expose their 
sensibility to the action of this new, 
uncanny art. The works of Cézanne, 
Gauguin, and Van Gogh could not be 
dismissed by serious students as daubs 
by charlatans, anarchists, and self- 
advertisers. Cézanne was a pious 
Catholic, a rentier, and a good family 
man. When he laid down the difficult 
and origina] lines on which his art 
was to develop he said good-bye to all 
prospect of fame, and was sure of 
nothing but. the hostility of dealers 
and patrons. He only once exhibited 
a painting during twenty years. He 
pursued his ideal till the end, when 
he died with a brush in his hand. Van 
Gogh and Gauguin, weak in body and 
miserably poor, found no appreciation 
in their lifetime, neither did they seek 
it. Gauguin found his chief inspira- 
tion in the people of the Tahiti and the 
Marquesas Islands. Yan Gogh’s work 
was all done when living in obscurity 
in a French town, far from the excite- 
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ment of studios and exhibitions. His 
letters, edited by Mr. A. M. Ludovici 
(whose introduction is one of the most 
probing contributions to recent criti- 
cism), are among the very few revela- 
tions of an artist’s soul that the werld 
possesses. These three artists were 
Impressionists who had given up their 
faith. From their new point of view 
it followed that nearly all that Im- 
pressionism had painfully garnered 
was valueless and was only a lure to 
entice art from its strait path. 

Our debt to the French Impression. 
ists is that they gave an impression 
of the world infinitely more vivid and 
real than existed before; but had their 
success remained unchallenged, their 
worship of the illusion of reality as an 
art in itself would have become an 
intolerable tyranny, which would have 
forced painting te have exercised only 
one side of her powers and atrophied 
completely the side on which she 
claims kinship with a pure and ab- 
stract art like music. So, swiftly on 
the heels of the Impressionists, the 
Post-Impressionists were bound to 
come and bring redress. Their mad- 
dest things may be taken as inarticu- 
late outcries that something was 
wrong. The leaders, Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, and Gauguin, not only repro- 
duced a furious indictment of the 
whole aim of coutemporary art, but 
discovered strange enlarging avenues 
for a new advance into the Unseen: 
And so bring the invisible full into 

play: 
Let the visible go to the dogs—what 
matter? 

As a glimpse of the spirit animating 
these men this excerpt from a letter by 
Vincent Van Gogh is illuminatng. Van 
Gogh imagined himself painting an 
artist friend—‘“an artist who dreams 
and works as the nightingale sings 
songs.” He writes: 

“Let us imagine him a fair man. 
All the love I feel for him I should like 
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to reveal in my painting of the picture. 
To begin with, then, I paint him just 
as he is, as faithfully as possible—still, 
this is only the beginning; the picture 
is by no mean& finished at this stage. 
Now I begin to apply the color arbi- 
trarily. I exaggerate the tone of his 
fair hair; 1 take orange, chrome, and 
dull lemon-yellow. Behind his head, 
instead of the trivial wall of the room, 
I paint infinity. I make a simple 
background out of the richest of 
blues, as strong as my palette will 
allow. And thus, owing to this sim- 
ple combination, this fair and lumi- 
nous head has the mysterious effect 
upon the rich blue background of a 
star suspended in dark ether.” 

In another letter he said: “It is my 
most fervent desire to know how to 
achieve such diversions from reality, 
such inaccuracies and such transfigu- 
rations that come about by chance. 
Well yes, if you like, they are lies; but 
they are more valuable than real val- 
ues.” Transfiguration is the desire 
that underlies the best work of the 
school. Its members do not look back 
to Titian or to Rembrandt, or to Leo- 
nardo, in whom the perfect balance 
between a noble mould of design and 
realism of representation was struck— 
the equipoise of the subjective and ob- 
jective—but throw the balance on the 
side of design. Their followers in 
France have, in the main, thrown al] 
their weight on that side and, as it were, 
have brought the scale down heavily 
on the subjective foundation. So, in 
the hands of Picasso and his followers 
painting is fast passing into an ab- 
stract state, purged of any associa- 
tions. and becoming something more 
analogous to the free art of music. 

Of the three great forms of expres- 
sion of the spirit of fine art we find 
poetry at one end of the scale and 
musi¢e at the other. Pictorial and plas- 
tic art lies midway, and accordingly 
as it has kept the balance between the 
quality most contained in each of the 
sister arts so far it has attained the 
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highest expression of itself. With 
poetry the immediate appeal is the 
smallest of all; and although it is held 
that poetry is the marriage of sound 
and sense, sense is so far the predom- 
inating partner that we only care to 
read poetry in an unknown tongue for 
a very short time—many people, for 
instance, cannot tolerate more than 
two verses of Burns’s “Poor Mailie.” 
With sculpture and painting the two 
properties merge more intricately into 
one another, for in the one operation 
of the eye both things claim equal at- 
tention. A picture appeals to us by 
its design and color before we have 
considered what it represents. That 
immediate effect, however, has an or- 
ganic relation to the content of the 
picture. It is conceived by the artist, 
consciously or unconsciously, as the 
symbol of his subject, and is the last 
thing to disappear. So we find in old 
and faded works by good masters 
wonderful ghosts of form and color 
after features, dress, and action have 
almost disappeared. In every real 
work of art this quality that is not 
representation exists, and apart from 
all veracity of statement, or beauty of 
the subject-matter, or illustration of 
life, it is what makes the painting a 
work of art. Primitive art has this 
first-hand expressiveness; and although 
Wwe may argue that it was the result 
of incapacity to represent objects, that 
as soon as the primitive could draw 
his images better he did so, and that 
this is what we understand by the 
progress of art, it does not follow that 
this lost expressiveness is not worth 
much of what we have gained, or 
rather, that something of its spirit 
cannot be recovered and developed 
in another way than that of the 
Greeks and the Renaissance. Even 
the stoutest of us, as he has stood by 
the eternal-looking figures in the As- 
syrian and Egyptian rooms in the 
British Museum, must have had his 
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moments of doubt whether all the vic- 
tories won by Greek art have not cost 
us more than a defeat. 

Mr. George Moore in one of his early 
essays raised this interesting specula- 
tion: what would have happened to 
Japanese art if a cargo of the Elgin 
marbles had been wrecked on the 
coast of Japan? A speculation that is 
more to the taste of our day is: what 
might have happened here if, before 
the Renaissance, a cargo of Egyptian 
and Assyrian figures had found its 
way ashore on both sides of the Chan- 
nel? Each year, however, sees more 
and more examples of the ancient art 
of the East assembling in European 
museums, and the impact of this pene- 
trating expressiveness upon the more 
sensitive minds of our generation is 
probably one of the causes of the dis- 
satisfaction with the whole trend of art 
that is now becoming manifest all over 
Europe. But the more potent influ- 
ence has been the new knowledge of 
Chinese art which has moved Western 
artists to the greatest heart-searchings. 
The whole art of the Orient is at last 
receiving respectful study—its signifi- 
cance as well as its form—and the 
artists are beginning to follow the stu- 
dents, and their studies are carrying 
them far in directions that seem 
like madness to their older contem- 
poraries. For instance, the Indian 
many-limbed figures, which a genera- 
tion ago were dismissed as barbaric 
and debased forms of art, are now 
thought no more strange than the cen- 
taurs and fauns of the Greeks, and it 
has become the focus of discussion 
whether they do not represent further 
possibilities of making sculpture more 
symphonic or precessional, the many 
limbs, it is argued, having power to 
suggest infinity. In a word, the ques- 
tion is raised whether the drift of art 
was really Westward. 

The new learning of Oriental art 
bulks more and more formidably every 
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day, and the forces are gathering in 
all parts of Europe. The solid founda- 
tions (especially in the Grafton Gal- 
lery) are beginning to tremble under- 
foot, and men are asking one another 
whether there is any law (or by-law) 
on earth why there should not be more 
than one Renaissance. In Italian art 
before the Renaissance the masters 
exercised a plastic freedom over their 
designs and a power to intensify and 
exaggerate expressiveness that gives 
them often a curious kinship with 
Eastern art, this power fading in the 
fifteenth century and in the seven- 
teenth dying away (shall we say?) in 
the enigmatic smile—faintly Chinese— 
of the Mona Lisa. It may be that some 
day, when Oriental learning has 
wrought a complete change, people 
will say of her (for, of course, she will 
be rediscovered by then) that she was 
smiling at the wrong Renaissance. 
Since the powerful influence of that 
Renaissance, art has gone fast and far 
along the road to complete imitation 
of nature. But as the artist’s power 
of representation has enlarged, the 
problems of this function have in an 
increasing measure occupied his mind, 
and the objects upon which he has 
exercised it have slackened their de- 
mand upon his power to invent and 
magnify. There were, of course, a 
host of other factors, such as the mod- 
ern concern with light, which became 
the “hero of the picture,” but the de- 
cline in the importance of the subject- 
matter and a lessening capacity for 
pregnant design are indisputable. The 
question that fails to be considered is 
whether the synthesists (to group to- 
gether the French Post-Impressionists 
and the Augustus John group in Eng- 
land under one ugly but convenient ti- 


tle) do not really go far to remedy the’ 


two disabilities into which modern art 
has fallen. The one group, which in- 
cludes most of the living Frenchmen 
who exhibited at the Grafton Gallery 
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this year, have accepted and carried yet 
further the negation of the subject- 
matter, but they seek to make the 
composition monumental in its own 
right by the value of the pigment, the 
strength and intensity of color, and 
the simplification of form to shapes 
that convey this sense of permanence. 
The other group, which includes John, 
Lamb, and Grant, in England, and 
Maurice Denis, and a number of 
Frenchmen, seeks to revive the impor- 
tance of subject-matter, and to con- 
centrate upon the emotional signifi- 
eance that arises from the subject. 
Whether we agree or not that they 
have found the remedies, we must ad- 
mit that both sections are serious 
about serious things, and that their 
search for monumental form and 
style is all for the good. It is signifi- 
cant that many of the most learned 
and most thoughtful of our critics 
here and in France have given their 
general support to the movement; that 
it has attracted back to contemporary 
painting the more serious section of 
our connoisseurs who want art to be 
anything but a solace for tired minds; 
and that it has stabbed through the 
indifference to art into which the gen- 
eral public had fallen since the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

How far the movement is leading 
us, and how changed the criteria of 
criticism are becoming, may be gauged 
from an excerpt from a Post-Impres- 
sionist article in the “Burlington Maga- 
zine” by Mr. Clive Bell, a leading 
apologist of the school, who puts the 
case for perfect freedom in this way: 

“Either all works of art have some- 
thing in common, or when we speak 
of ‘works of art’ we gibber. What is 
this quality? What quality is shared 
by all works that stir our aesthetic 
emotions? What quality is common 
to St. Sophia and the windows at 
Chartres, Mexican sculpture, Chinese 
carpets, Giotto’s frescoes, the master- 
pieces of Poussin, of Cézanne, and of 
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Henri Matisse? Only one answer 
seems possible—significant form. In 
each, forms and relations of forms 
stir our aesthetic emotions. Form is 
the one quality common to all works 
of visual art.” 


The claim is distinctly staked out 
that the plastic arts are not repre- 
sentative but presentative like music. 
The purest form of art by this theory 
would be art purged of its content, 
and reduced to cubes and patterns, for 
then there would be nothing but form 
and the relations of form. Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, and Gauguin had this in 
common, that they sought to reclaim 
the ancient prerogative of the artist 
to deal with his subject after his own 
law. Their transfigurations were ex- 
pressed in terms of abstract form. 
They were synthesists above every- 
thing else. A few of their French 


followers seek, like John and Lamb, to 
transfigure their subjects in terms of 
significant form, but the majority are 


content with the aim of form without 
concern for the subject. England there- 
fore, at a time when she has not made 
up her mind whether pictorial art can 
be severed from literary associations, 
finds herself facing the spectacle of 
pictorial art trying to sever itself from 
all associations. Can pictorial art live 
apart from its association content like 
music, or will it become gibberish, as 
poetry does when the poet seeks to 
use words for their rhythmic value 
apart trom their meaning? Can it 
give up ethics and cease to have the 
responsibility of poetry without lower- 
ing its whole value to the human race? 
The answer surely is that it cannot; 
that although works of art have in 
common the language of significant 
form, a work of art to be great must 
also have a moral value that can be 
expressed in that form, as form in 
poetry rises to its heights when it is 
expressing its most ecstatic thoughts. 
That any movement can alter a prin- 
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ciple so deeply rooted in the human 
race, is, at the least, unlikely, but that 
such an attempt is valuable as a cor- 
rective of the ills of modern art— 
the otiose condition of our classicalists, 
the indigestion of our Impressionists— 
is surely undeniable. 

Nevertheless, England, at least, need 
have little fear of Post-Impressionism 
or any other form of imported art. 
England only imports what can be 
dealt with by her national tempera- 
ment, and that she speedily transforms 
into a home product on which the orig- 
inal exporter cannot find his trade 
marks. How different is the wayward, 
dainty Impressionism of Steer, Clau- 
sen, McTaggart (who got Impression- 
ism by wireless, for he never saw @ 
Monet till he was over sixty), of the 
Glasgow School, of Brabazon, Holmes 
and Houston, from Impressionism 
that seized and possessed Monet, 
Renoir and Pissarro, to whom their 
art was a new religion! The prevail- 
ing instinct of English art is the desire 
for beauty, and we pay the penalty in 
the national cult of prettiness, which 
is as far into her territory as most of 
us can enter. Our boast might be that 
we make two pretty things grow 
where one idea grew before. How- 
ever the mandarins may rage against 
them, even our pioneers are never 
ahead of beauty. But the French can 
forget her in their search for truths, 
and it is they who must take their con- 
solation from Whitman’s lines: 

- «+ « The Great Masters 
Do not seek beauty, they are sought; 
For ever touching them, or close upon 
them, follows beauty, 
Longing, fain, lovesick. 

No characteristic of the Englishman 
is more clearly expressed in his art 
than his love of an harmonious life 
within the walls of that much-vaunted 
castle of his, which is inviolate, be- 
cause the authorities know perfectly 
well that nothing dangerous is con- 
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cealed within. (Whoever heard of a 
really dangerous English anarchist?) 
We have an incurable gift (called 
“Spirit of Campromise”) for taking an 
ideal, domesticating it, and making it 
something with which we can live 
harmoniously. Life must be pleasant 
and seemly. The French have a gift 
for making life fit an ideal—or be 
damned. It was they who had the 
Revolution and the Commune. There 
is a shy, wild-flower quality in our 
English art that makes it perhaps 
seem fragile and accidental when seen 
beside the art of contemporary schools 
of the Continent, with their strong in- 
tensive culture. But England’s spon- 
taneous charm never altogether fails, 
and is ever springing up under the 
most unlikely hedgerows and in queer 
company to carry us through seasons 
when professional crops on the Conti- 
nent have perished in the drought. 
But the continuous, laborious, seri- 
ousness so characteristic of the French 
mind is as alien to us as is its gaiety. 
French genius takes pains in the real 
sense of the word. Millet, Degas, 
Monet, and Cézanne belong to a line 
The Edinburgh Review. 
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of artist-explorers to whom we have 
no equivalent. It is this spirit that 
England needs most, for in our island 
art loses her divine fierceness and 
challenge, and we forget that beauty 
should be more than sweetness, that 
art at her noblest can be “terrible as 
an army with banners.” Therefore 
let us not shut our gates to all that 
comes with the smoky flares of the 
Post-Impressionists. 

What the future may hold for Eng- 
lish art is more than ever an enigma; 
but of one thing we may be sure: 
Post-Impressionism, either as a poison 
or a medicine, will never be taken here 
in its purity. You never get in Eng- 
land the empty vessel. Artist, mu- 
sician, writer, politician—their capacity 
is always nearly full: only a little can 
go on top and the body of the liquor 
remains much the same. None of our 
national bogeys are really dangerous. 
No anarchists, Jesuits, or Post-Impres- 
sionists can ever have their will of us. 
South Kensington and Hammersmith 
can sleep safe o’ nights, well guarded 
by the Spirit of Compromise, formida- 
ble to Art as to Anarchy. 

James Bone. 
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In 1884, James Russell Lowell, in the 
course of his presidential address to 
the Wordsworth Society, said of 
Wordsworth, “Popular, let us admit, 
he can never be”; and certainly the 
slight recognition given to the poetry 
of Wordsworth at that period justified 
the American Ambassador’s somewhat 
pessimistic outlook. Yet to-day, de- 
spite the fact that this is considered an 
unpoetical age, one May say with as- 
surance that the popularity of Words- 
worth’s poetry, unlike that of his 
contemporaries, is in the ascendant 
with public opinion, and that presently 
he will take the full honors due to one 
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whose genius places him next to Mil- 
ton. This tardiness of recognition by 
the public is due partly to Words- 
worth’s own attitude, and partly to the 
unfortunate period in which he lived. 
One can scarcely wonder that he was 
laughed to scorn because of his sim- 
plicity cult. Revolting from the 
tawdry glitter of Moore and Byron, he 
resolved to produce a new and pure 
kind of poetry that should be based 
upon truth and simplicity of diction. 
To a certain extent he was justified in 
his demand for simplicity, but through 
an entire lack of humor the cult was 
carried to as ridiculous an excess as 
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that which characterized the very 
school of poetry to which he was so 
opposed. 

It is not to be wondered at that a 
public brought up on the poetry of 
Moore and Byron should find nothing 
attractive in the somewhat barren 
work of Wordsworth, for the latter de- 
liberately precluded himself from using 
every artifice, legitimate or other- 
wise, that had been used by what one 
might term the Italian School of 
poetry, of which Byron was the bril- 
liant figurehead. Time has demon- 
strated to us that Wordsworth was 
most earnest in this idiosyncrasy of 
his; he put forward vehement claims 
to recognition on the strength of poetry 
of the Idiot Boy type, which now 
moves one, not to laughter, but to pity 
at the spectacle of a man endowed 
with the highest poetical gifts wasting 
them on the production of work 
that, by reason of the crippling 
restrictions which in his excess of 
zeal he imposed upon himself, could 
not possibly demonstrate his true 
ability. 


Genius breaks the bonds of theories, P 


and Wordsworth unconsciously found 
himself in a style that neither con- 
formed to the school he opposed nor 
to the rules he had himself laid down. 
We now read his poetry, not because 
his muse found expression in the dic- 
tion of an ordinary man, but because 
in following his self-imposed cult of 
simplicity he expressed himself in lan- 
guage as far removed from that of the 
ordinary Man as was that of the poets 
to whom he took exception. His was 
a grandeur that outshone the scintillat- 
ing archaicisms of the most romantic 
of poets. The simplicity which he in- 
sisted On was one not so much of dic- 
tion as of thought. His philosophy 
never got beyond Nature; why should 
it when 

“The meanest flower that blows can 

give 
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Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears”? 

And though in one of his letters he 
declares: “I have not written down to 
the level of superficial observers or un- 
thinking minds,” the result of his work 
was to make men both observe and 
think. His rugged honesty would not 
permit him to conceal the inner music 
of the heart, and hence his poetry 
touches some corresponding chord in 
the soul of his reader. 

There can be no doubt that Words- 
worth derived inspiration and strength 
from his solitude, and he might as 
truthfully have referred to his inspir- 
ing thoughts, as to the daffodils, when 
he wrote: 

“For oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude.”~ 
Some men find inspiration amid the 
throng of humanity, some find it on the 
Silent mountain tops; it was in the lar- 
ter place that Wordsworth found the 
deep, imperishable truths which he pro- 
claimed in immortal verse. 

Hazlitt, a man endowed with the 
highest critical faculties, was not slow 
to recognize the true merit of Words- 
worth; indeed, the warmth of his 
praise contrasts greatly with the apa- 
thetic attitude of the poet’s contem- 
poraries. “Mr, Wordsworth is the most 
original poet now living his 
poems open a finer and deeper vein of 
thought and feeling than any poet in 
modern times has done or attempted. 
He has produced a deeper impression 
and on a smaller circle than any of his 
contemporaries. His powers have been 
mistaken by the age,” was Hazlitt’s 
tribute, and it required much courage 
and great insight for a critic to make 
such a statement at a time when 
Byron and Scott were at the zenith of 
their popularity. 

We are given, then, the remarkable 
spectacle of a man who never mis- 
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judged or overrated his ability, who 
believed in the message he had to give, 
and the manner in which he should 
give it, a man who shut himself away 
from men and things in order to com- 
mune with Nature, a man who knew 
his power and worth, yet resisted the 
world’s enticing offers to those who 
would conform to the spirit of the age. 
In regard to his own future, Words- 
worth was a confirmed optimist; 
neither the malevolent attacks of 
critics nor the cold indifference of the 
public could damp his ardor or shake 
his belief in himself. If others com- 
plained of the treatment the world 
meted out to Wordsworth, as did Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey, and Wilson, the 
sufferer implored them not to worry, 
and went his way with a stoical indif- 
ference. If ever any man realized the 
audience of which Milton spoke, it was 
Wordsworth, for he “fit audience 
found, though few,” and yet the poet 
continued his work confident that the 
day would come when his abilities 
would be recognized. In a letter 
written to Lady Beaumont, in 1807, the 
beginning of a period in which the real 
Wordsworth emerged from the prison- 
house of theory to that philosophic 
freedom which characterized his best 
works he appeared to have no doubt as 
to his mission, and though one poet 
bad declared that the evil men do lives 
after them, Wordsworth assured him- 
self that the statement was equally 
applicable to the good. “Trouble not 
yourself about this present reception; 
of what moment is that compared with 
what I trust is their destiny? To con- 
sole the afflicted; to add sunshine to 
daylight, by making the happy happier; 
to teach the young and the gracious of 
every age to see, to think, and feel, and, 
therefore, to become more actively and 
severely virtuous—this is their office, 
which I trust they will faithfully per- 
form, long after we (that is, all that is 
mortal of us) are mouldered in our 
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graves.” And in the face of that state- 
ment who can deny to Wordsworth 
“the vision and the faculty divine’? 
Most truly had this poet said:— 


“Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy 
world 
Hears Jeast!’’ 

But Wordsworth had more than 
strength of mind, he had patience in a 
degree remarkable for one so confident 
of his powers. One observes in the 
work of other poets the canker of the 
heart caused by the world's indiffer- 
ence to their merit. Yet in Wordsworth 
we are seldom shown the deep emo- 
tions of his breast, such emotions as 
Byron delighted in holding up to the 
public gaze. We hear nothing of the 
melancholy death-wail that moaned be- 
neath Keats’s eulogies of Beauty, and 
Nature seldom inspired Wordsworth 
with those dreams of airy nothings and 
realms of fancy which were the out- 
come of Shelley’s fantastic mind. 

Nature, to Wordsworth, stood not as 
a foundation on which to build hopes 
of a better and happier sphere, but 
rather as an embodied Presence 
demonstrating God’s goodness to man. 
He interpreted Nature’s indifference to 
the tumultous changes of humanity as 
a striking lesson of Peace and Duty, a 
lesson repeated to generation after 
generation, and it was in the tran- 
quillity of Nature that the poet could 
hear the still small voice of God, for 


“He had felt the power 

Of Nature, and already was prepared, 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson of love which he, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, 

has taught 

To feel intensely, cannot but receive!” 
To Wordsworth, Nature was, indeed, 

a book full of revelations of God. De 
Quincey tells us that the poet’s library 
had only about three hundred volumes, 
and one can plainly observe in his 
poetry that he had not had the corners 
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rubbed off by reading; but notwith- 
standing the narrowness of his culture, 
his readers are given the portrait of a 
man of rugged honesty untouched by 
convention. Nature was to Words- 
worth an ever-changing book, and, 


“Thus informed, 
He had small need of books; for many 
a tale 
Traditionary 
hung, 
And many a legend, peopling the dark 
woods, 
Nourished imagination in her growth, 
And gave the mind that apprehensive 
power, 
By which she is made quick to recog- 
nize 
The moral properties and scope of 
things.” 

It is this that places him high among 
the poets of the nation. Nature as a 
theme for poetry was nothing new. 
The romantic School had worked on 
the subject until it was threadbare. 
Thomson’s Seasons and Keats’s Endy- 
mion are mainly concerned with scenic 
description, but it is a description of 
an entirely different order from Words- 
worth’s. The Nature school, prior to 
Wordsworth, was one of elaborate or- 
namentation, it represented an attempt 
to paint the lily and outscent the rose, 
the result being that the whole work 
Was unnatural, more like a bouquet of 
scented artificial flowers than a simple 
expression of beauty. It is no wonder 
that Wordsworth’s work was passed 
unheeded by a public accustomed to 
the rich narcotics and the showy de 
scriptions of previous Nature poets. 
The love of Nature is evident in the 
work of nearly all the poets from 
Chaucer and Spenser downwards; but 
until the advent of Wordsworth there 
had not been one poet who ever dared 
to treat of Nature through the medium 
of simple language. He owes his great- 
ness, however, to more than mere de- 
scriptive powers; he was the first to 
extract from Nature a philosophy—a 


round the mountains 
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natural philosophy one may really 
term it—he was the first to see deeper 
than surface beauty, to discern in Na- 
ture a moral influence. Truth, not 
passion, was his aim, and it was 
among the mountain and dale folk that 
the poet found a simplicity akin to 
truth. His attitude to Nature was en- 
tirely different from that of Keats, 
Byron, and Shelley, by reason of the 
frame of mind in which he approached 
his subject. To Byron Nature was @& 
consoler because she was indifferent to 
what the world thought or said—a 
negative kind of consolation, and hence 
not a very lasting or effective one. 

To Shelley Nature was a thing of in- 
toxicating delight, a thing such as 
dreams are made of, the raison d’étre of 
an ethereal aspiration that had no real 
counterpart in either heaven or earth. 
He never found consolation or peace; 
he more often saw the underlying 
pathos; and never thought of beauty 
except as associated with decay. The 
last line of his Ode to the West Wind— 

“O, wind!— 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind?” 
is characteristic of his intense yearn- 
ing for an everlasting Spring. 

Keats’s interpretation of Nature is 
one of unlimited joy, but he never de- 
duces any moral or precept; he is con- 
tent to bathe in the beauty of it all, to 
turn from the world and himself, and 
to fade far away, the weariness, the 
fever, and the fret quite forgotten. It 
is a state of languor that kills action; 
it is a state of voluptuous ease akin to 
that of the lotus-eaters; the heavy 
scents and gorgeous tints overpower 
one. 

It is Wordsworth alone who sees 
Nature in her truest and best sense. 
To him she is the Personification of 
embodied Thought, a thought which 
precedes action. We do not, as with 
other poets, grow faint beneath a 
sirocco which suffocates, we catch 
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from his lines the invigorating breeze 

of the mountain tops, and it is in the 

purity and solitude of Nature that one 

learns the best philosophy— 

“And hark how blithe the throstle 
sings; 

He, too, is no mean preacher; 
Come forth into the light of things— 

Let Nature be your teacher. 

One impulse of a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can!” 

It is not surprising that an attempt 
Was made to attach Wordsworth to 
some particular school of religious 
thought. The stanzas quoted above were 
used by Clarkson, in his portraiture of 
Quakerism, to prove that Wordsworth 
was a Quaker! Since that time there 
has raged an endless controversy con- 
cerning Wordsworth’s beliefs, and 
each party claims to have discovered 
some passages in his poetry indicating 
the religious trend of the poet’s mind. 
The reason why the arguments of all 
parties concerned have more or less 
foundation is that Wordsworth be- 
lieved, not in any sect, but in the prin- 
ciple from which they all sprang. He 
was a transcendentalist, but of the 
most practical kind. His speculation is 
high, but never nebulous, and that is 
why he daily grows in favor with a 
public wearied with hazy speculation 
and ignorant conjectures. 

Wordsworth, like Aristotle, was a 
firm believer in the @eos —Eternal 
Energy, Ultimate Principle, or God— 
and he combined with it a vein of 
Platonic thought, so that his philoso- 
phy was founded on Nature, as repre- 
senting the eternal Presence, and Man, 
as the object of Divine instruction. 
This theism underlies everything that 
Wordsworth wrote, and he felt it 
to be— 


“A Motion and a Spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 
thoughts, 

And rolls through all things.” 
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The poet conceived the soul to be, not 
a mere tabula rasa on which to record 
transitory emotions, but only as one 
state in the Divine plan; he believed in 
the soul’s pre-existence, and also in its 
immortality: 

“The soul that rises with us, our life’s 

star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we 
come 
From God, who is our home.” 

It is in his religious philosophy that 
Wordsworth is wonderfully modern. 
One must remember, in reading the 
poet’s work, that he lived in a period 
of either narrow orthodox thought, or 
wild atheistic denunciation. Yet to- 
day, in a time of mild toleration and 
great liberty of thought, we find that 
Wordsworth is not only up-to-date, but, 
strange to say, in the vanguard of 
progressive thought. This, then, was 
another reason for his early unpopu- 
larity. The public of his day were 
divided into two opposite camps: they 
applauded with Byron, or believed 
with Butler, and so long as they were 
decided on which side they stood, no- 
body cared. This somewhat intolerant 
attitude of the public undoubtedly had 
an effect on Wordsworth. The poet, 
resolute in everything and devoid of 
that wish to please which marred the 
sincerity of Southey, unflinchingly pro- 
claimed his belief, neither suppressing 
nor emphasizing any one of its tenets. 

It was hardly probable that a man 
possessing neither the brilliant person- 
ality of Scott, nor the power of trench- 
ant expression of Byron, could force 
his way to public favor in competition 
with two such formidable rivals. Had 
Wordsworth possessed either of the 
gifts of the other two, it is doubtful 
whether he would have used them. It 
was with difficulty that his sister could 
persuade him to publish at all, and he 














only did so when urged by financial 
embarrassment. A temperament that 
delighted in solitude would hardly be 
expected to crave publicity, and his 
slow philosophical method would never 
have been highly productive under con- 
ditions of excitement like those 
that called forth the mature work of 
Byron. 

This being the temperament of 
Wordsworth, it is not to be wondered 
at that he loved the mountains, the 
lonely beauty of which inspired him 
with lovely thoughts: 

“While, with an eye made quiet by the 
power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of 
songs, 

We see into the life of things.” 

The ever-growing love for the open 
air, an intelligent love that has been 
fostered by the reading of Jefferies, 
Thoreau, and others, has provided a 
link of association with the poetry of 
Wordsworth, for the latter is undoubt- 
edly the high priest of Nature. The 
poet does not question what he sees 
around him, but stands silently 
drinking in the great truths presented 
in the ever-changing scene. Simplicity 
marks every description. Wordsworth 
so thoroughly understood the art of 
portraiture that he never overloaded 
his canvas with color, or painted the 
shadows too deep. A quiet harmony 
pervades the whole of his work, and it 
is this simplicity that is making him 
popular with a public nauseated with 
the gorgeous pageants of his contem- 
poraries. The growth of a nature-lov- 
ing public has brought into prominence 
one of the hidden merits of Words- 
worth. Though lacking in dramatic 
instinct, and entirely unable to discern 
what was good poetry and what was 
not, the poet knew intimately the 
thing of which he wrote. He observed 
mankind with no less interest, as 


many passages from his poems prove 
to us. 


He had great hopes in early 
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youth, and he never lost faith, though 
he afterwards changed his views on 
the methods advocated for man’s regen- 
eration. He saw through the shams 
that surrounded him, and his observa- 
tions are very caustic:— 


“The brawls of lawyers in 


their courts, 

Before the ermined judge, or that 
great stage, 

Where senators, tongue-favored men, 
perform, 


Admired and envied.” 
He knew also the price of many men’s 
success jin— 
“That voluptuous life, 
Unfeeling, where the man who is of 
soul 
The meanest, thrives the most.” 
By observing Nature he came to a pro- 
found belief in the survival of nobility, 
and, despite the questionable methods 
adopted by the unscrupulous, he knew 
there existed a vein of good beneath 
the sordid dross. The struggle against 
evil must be productive of good: 
“For where Hope is, there Love will 
be.” 
To Wordsworth was vouchsafed that 
far-reaching vision with which the 


- poetic faculty is so often endowed. The 


reader is astonished at his close rela- 

tion to the spirit of this age. Just as his 

theological outlook was in advance of 

his time, an outlook which subsequent 

progress has confirmed, so he foresaw 

the necessity and fruits of coloniza- 

tion:— 

“The will, the instincts, 
pointed needs 

Of Britain, do invite her to cast off 

Her swarms, and in succession send 
them forth; 

Bound to establish new communities, 

On every shere whose aspect favors 
hope 

Or bold adventure; promising to skill 

And perseverance their deserts.” 

The last paragraph reads so much like 

the advertisements of Colonial agents 

that it is difficult to realize that Words- 


and ap- 
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worth wrote in a period fifty years pre- 
vious to the confederation of fhe 
Canadian provinces, and fully twenty 
years before Botany Bay had ceased to 
be a convict settlement. 

’ The greatest obstacle to the popular- 
ity of Wordsworth is undoubtedly the 
inequality of his verse. As Matthew 
Arnold so truly pointed out, he suffered 
from too much of himself, and this 
prodigality of matter has been an addi- 
tional drawback to his other failing— 
an inability to discern good poetry 
from bad. Matthew Arnold made an 
attempt to remedy these evils by pub- 
lishing a volume of selections, but it 
cannot be said that the experiment is 
an entire success. To appreciate 
Wordsworth one has to live with him; 
no casual acquaintanceship will give 
the full benefit. A certain outlook, a 
certain calm philosophy is essential. 
His abilities vary with his experiences. 
Nature did not always give a scenic 
display, but when she did the poet 
rose to the occasion. 

There is a pathetic interest attached 
to Wordsworth’s Evening Ode, composed 
on an evening of extraordinary splendor 
and beauty. The sunset presented one 
of those rare and wonderful spectacles 
which occur once or twice in a lifetime, 
a spectacle in which Heaven blends 
with Earth in an enchanting illusion. 
It was the last of its kind that Words- 
worth ever witnessed, though he lived 
for many years after, and it was also 
the last occasion on which his muse 
rose to the sublime height of genius. 
Had he but known, it was the last 
spirited effort of his life. Nothing 
he afterwards wrote approached the 
heights of this outburst—the words, 
the metre—they were there—but the 
spirit, the divine afflatus, had fled. 
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“No sound is uttered, but a deep 
And solemn harmony pervades 

The hollow vale from steep to steep, 
And penetrates the glades.” 


. And the last words are sadly pro- 


phetic— 

“Tis past, the visionary splendor 
fades; 

And night approaches with her 
shades.” 

After the lapse of many years 


Wordsworth not only retains his 
charm, but also has rooted himself 
deeper into our existence, for to the six 
excellences of his poetry, enumerated 
by Coleridge, one must now add a 
seventh, that of voicing the spirit of 
the age. He stands as the High Priest 
of Nature, and in this Nature-loving 
age his office is an important one. He 
is the poet who waited, and not in 
vain, for to-day his audience is a large 
and ever-widening one, and his popu- 
larity is likely to be permanent. He 
does not depend on novel situations or 
sounding rhetoric, but is loved for his 
simple utterance of simple truths. 
Other poets have pleasing rhythm, rich 
imagination, or a felicity of diction. 
He possesses an asset of permanent 
worth—thought; and hence he satisfies 
when we are tired with others. He 
does not offer the rich wines, but the 
clear spring water. He was a poet 
whose school was the “fields, the roads, 
and rural lanes.” He was most truly 
described as one who uttered nothing 
base. This, indeed, was true praise, 
for if any man lived out the teaching 
of Keats’s line, “Beauty is Truth, 
Truth Beauty,” it was Wordsworth, 
and it is because of this truth, taught 
by his life and works, that he is most 
surely in the ascendant of popular 
estimate. Vivit post funera virtus. 
EB. Cecil Roberts. 
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THE FINGER OF MRS. KNOX. 


A being stood in a dark corner 
under the gallery of the hall at Aus- 
solas Castle; a being who had arrived 
noiselessly on bare feet, and now re- 
vealed its presence by hard breathing. 

“Come in, Mary,” commanded old 
Mrs. Knox without turning her head; 
“make up the fire.” 

“I will, ma’am,” murmured the be- 
ing, advancing with an apologetic eye 
upon me, and an undulating gait sug- 
gestive of a succession of incipient 
curtsies. 

She was carrying an armful of logs, 
and, having stacked them on the fire 
in a heap calculated to set alight any 
chimney less roomy than the Severn 
Tunnel, she retired by way of the 
open hall-door with the same deferen- 
tial stealth with which she had en- 
tered. 

“The hen-woman,” explained Mrs. 
Knox casually,—‘the only person in 
this place who knows a dry log from 
a wet one.” 

Like all successful rulers, Mrs. Knox 
had the power of divining in her 
underlings their special gifts, and of 
wresting them to the sphere in which 
they shone, no matter what their nor- 
mal functions might be. She herself 
pervaded all spheres. 

“There’s no pie but my grandmother 
has a finger in it,” was Flurry Knox’s 
epitome of these high qualities—a 
sour tribute from one freebooter to an- 
other. “If the Mistress want a thing 
she mus’ have it!” was the comment of 
John Kane, the gamekeeper, as he 
threw down the spade with which he 
was digging out a ferret, and armed 
himself with a holly-bush wherewith 
to sweep the drawing-room chimney. 

As Mrs. Knox and I sat by the hen- 
woman’s noble fire, and gossipped, the 
cook panted in with the tea-tray: the 
butler, it appeared, had gone out to 


shoot a rabbit for dinner. 


All these 
things pointed to the fact that Mrs. 


Knox’s granddaughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Flurry, was not, at the moment, in 
residence at Aussolas. The Jungle was 
creeping in; Sally Knox, by virtue, I 
suppose, of her English mother, spas- 
modically endeavored to keep it out, 
but with her departure the Wild tri- 
umphed. 

It was an October afternoon, gray 
and still; the hall-door stood open, as 
indeed it always did at Aussolas, and 
on the topmost of the broad limestone 
steps Mrs. Knox’s white weolly dog 
sat, and magisterially regarded lake 
and wood and lawn. The tawny 
bracken flowed like a sea to the pal- 
ings that bounded the lawn; along its 
verge squatted the rabbits, motionless 
for the most part, sometimes languidly 
changing their ground, with hops like 
the dying efforts of a mechanical toy. 
The woolly dog had evidently learned 
in many fruitless charges the futility 
of frontal attack; a close and menac- 
ing supervision from the altitude of 
the steps was ail that was consistent 
with dignity, but an occasional strong 
shudder betrayed his emotion. The 
open door framed also a pleasing view 
of my new car, standing in beautiful 
repose at the foot of the steps, splashed 
with the mud of a twenty-mile run 
from an outlying Petty Sessions Court: 
her presence added, for me, the touch 
of romance. 

It was twilight in the back of the 
hall by the fireplace; the flames of the 
logs, branching like antlers, made a 
courteous and not too searching in- 
quisition into dark corners, and lighted 
with a very suitable evasiveness Mrs. 
Knox’s Witch of Endor profile. She 
wore her usual velvet bonnet; the rest 
of her attire recalled to my memory 
the summary of it by her kinswoman, 
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Lady Knox. “A rag bag held together 
by diamond brooches.” Yet, according 
to her wont, her personality was the 
only thing that counted; it reduced 
aM externals to a proper signifi- 
cance. 

The object of my visit had osten- 
sibly been to see her grandson, but 
Flurry was away for the night. 

“He’s sleeping at Tory Lodge,” said 
Mrs. Knox. “He’s cubbing at Drum- 
voortneen, and he has to start early. 
He tried to torment me into allowing 
him to keep the hounds in the yard 
here this season, but I had the pleasure 
of telling him that old as I might be, 
I still retained possession of my hear- 
ing, my sense of smell, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, of my wits.” 

“I should have thought,” I said dis- 
creetly, “that Tory Lodge was more in 
the middle of his country.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Flurry’s 
grandmother, “but it is not in the mid- 
dle of my straw, my meal, my butter- 
milk, my firewood, and anything else of 
mine that can be pilfered for the uses 
of a kennel!” She concluded with a 
chuckle that might have been uttered 
by a scald-crow. 

I was pondering a diplomatic reply, 
when the quiet evening was rent by a 
shril] challenge from the woolly dog. 

“Thy sentinel am I!” he vociferated, 
barking himself backwards into the 
hall, in proper strategic retreat upon 
his base. 

A slow foot ascended the steps, and 
the twilight in the hall deepened as a 
man’s figure appeared in the doorway, 
—-a middle aged man, with his hat in 
one hand, and in the other a thick 
stick, with which he was making re- 
spectfully intimidating demonstrations 
to the woolly dog. 

“Who are you?” called out Mrs. 
Knox from her big chair. 

“I’m Casey, your ladyship,” replied 
the visitor in a deplorable voice, “from 


Killoge.” 


“Cornelius Casey?’ queried Mrs. 
Knox. 

“No, but his son, your honor ma’am, 
Stephen Casey, one of the tenants.” 

“Well, come in, Stephen,” said Mrs. 
Knox affably, supplementing her spec- 
tacles with a gold-rimmed single eye- 
glass, and looking at him with interest. 
“I knew your father well in old times, 
when he used to stop the earths in 
Killoge Wood for the Colonel. They 
tell me that’s all cut down now?” 

“There’s not the boiling of a kettle 
left in it afther Goggin, my lady!” said 
Casey eagerly. Mrs Knox cut him 
short. 

“Many a good hunt the Colonel had 
out of Killoge, ard I too, for the mat- 
ter of that!” she added, turning to me. 
“My cousin Bessie Hamilton and I 
were the only huntresses in the coun- 
try in those days, and people thought 
us shocking tomboys, I believe. Now, 
what with driving motors and riding 
astride, the gentlemen are all ladies, 
and the ladies are gentlemen!” With 
another scald-crow chuckle she turned 
to Casey. “Did your father ever tell 
you of the great hunt out of Killoge 
into the Fanaghy cliffs?” 

“He did, your ladyship, he did!” re- 
sponded Casey, with a touch of life in 
his lamentable voice. “Often he told 
me that it knocked fire from his eyes 
to see yourself facing in at the Killoge 
river!” 

“I was riding Bijou, the grand- 
mother of old Trinket in that run,” 
said Mrs. Knox, leaning back in her 
chair, with a smile that had some- 
thing of the light of other days 
in it. 

I remembered the story that Colonel 
Knox had run away with her after a 
hunt, and wondered if that had been 
the occasion when she had knocked fire 
from the eyes of Cornelius Casey. 

Her thin old hand dropped in 
momentary languor over the arm of 
her chair; and the woolly dog thrust 
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his nose under it, with a beady eye 
fixed upon the hot cakes. 

“Here!” said Mrs. Knox sitting up, 
and throwing a buttery bun on the 
floor, “Be off with you! Well, Casey,” 
she went on, “what is it you want 
with me?” 

“Great trouble I got, Mrs Knox, 
your honor ma’am,” replied Casey 
from the doormat,—“great trouble en- 
tirely.’” He came a step or two 
nearer. He had a long, clean-shaved 
face, with mournful eyes, like a sick 
bloodhound, and the enviable, country- 
man’s thatch of thick, strong hair, 
with scarcely a touch of gray in it. 

“That Goggin, that has the shop at 
Killoge Cross, has me processed. I’m 
pairsecuted with him; and the few 
little bastes I has, and me donkey and 
all—” his voice thinned to a whimper, 
“he’s to drive them to-morrow——” 

“I suppose that’s Goggin, the Gom- 
been?” said Mrs. Knox. “How were 
you fool enough to get into dealings 
with him?’ 

The statement of Casey’s wrongs 
occupied quite ten minutes, and was 
generous in detail. His land was bad, 
ever and always. The grass that was 
in it was as bare as that you could 
pick pins in it. He had no pushing 
land at all for cattle. Didn’t he buy 
a heifer at Scabawn fair, and the 
praisings she got was beyant all raves, 
and he had her one month, and kinder 
company he never had, and she giving 
seven pints at every meal, and wasn’t 
that the divil’s own produce? One 
month, indeed, was all he had her till 
she got a dropsy, and the dropsy sup- 
ported her for a while, and when it 
left her she faded away. And didn’t 
his wife lose all her hens in one week? 
“They fell dead on her like hail- 
stones!” He ceased, and a tear wan- 
dered down the channels in his long 
cheek. 

“How much do you owe Goggin?” 
asked Mrs. Knox sharply. 
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What Casey owed to Goggin had, 
as might have been expected, but a 
remote relation to the sum that Gog- 
gin was now endeavoring to extract 
from Casey. At the heart of the 
transaction was a shop account, com- 
plicated by loans of single pounds 
(and in my mind’s eye I could see, and 
with my mind’s nose I could smell, the 
dirty crumpled notes). It was further 
entangled by per-contra accounts of 
cribs of turf, scores of eggs, and a 
day’s work now and again. I had, 
from the judgment-seat, listened to 
many such recitals; so, apparently, had 
Mrs. Knox, judging by the ease with 
which she straightened Casey’s de- 
vious narrative at critical points, and 
shepherded him to his facts, like a 
cunning old collie steering a sheep to 
its pen. The conclusion of the matter 
was that Goggin, on the morrow, was 
to take possession of Casey’s remain- 
ing stock, consisting of three calves, 
a donkey, and a couple of goats, in 
liquidation of a debt of £15, and that 
he, Stephen Casey, knew that Mrs. 
Knox would never be satisfied to see 
one of her own tenants wronged. 

“I have no tenants,” replied Mrs. 
Knox tartly; “the Government is your 
landlord now, and I wish you joy of 
each other!” 

“Then I wish to God it was yourself 
we had in it again!” lamented Stephen 
Casey; “it was better for us when the 
gentry was managing their own busi- 
ness. They’d give patience, and they’d 
have patience.” 

“Well, that will do now,” said Mrs. 
Knox; “go round to the servants’ hall 
and have your tea. I'll see what I 
can do.” 

There was silence while Stephen 
Casey withdrew. As the sound of his 
hobnailed tread died away the woolly 
dog advanced very stiffly to the hall- 
door, and, with his eyes fixed on the 
departing visitor, licked his lips hun- 


grily. 
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“When those rascals in Parliament 
took our land from us,” said Mrs. 
Knox, flinging a sod of turf on to the 
huge fire with practised aim, “we 
thought we should have some peace, 
now we're both beggared and both- 
ered!” She turned upon me a counte- 
mance like that of an ancient and 
spectacled falcon. “Major Yeates! 
You have often offered me a drive in 
your motor-car. Will you take me to 
Killoge to-morrow morning?” 

It was a brisk and windy morning, 
with the sharpness of 9 A.M. in it, 
when Mullins, Mrs. Knox’s tirewoman, 
met me at the hall-door of Aussolas 
with her arms full of shawls, and a 
countenance dark with doom and 
wrath. She informed me that it was 
a shame for me to be enticing the 
Mistress out of her bed at this hour 
of the morning, and that she would 
get her death out of it. I was repudi- 
ating this soft impeachment (which 
had indeed some flavor of the Restora- 
tion of drama about it), when the com- 
panion of my flight appeared. 

“How would anyone know the min- 
ute—” continued Mullins, addressing 
the universe, “that this what’s-this-I’ll- 
eall-it wouldn’t turn into a boghole?” 

She put this conundrum while 
fiercely swaddling her mistress in 
cloak upon cloak. I attempted no re- 
ply, and Mrs. Knox, winking both eyes 
at me over the rim of the topmost 
shawl, was hoisted into the back of 
the car. As we glided away I had, 
at all events, the consolation of know- 
ing that, in the event of an accident, 
Mrs. Knox in her cloaks would float 
from the car as softly and bulkily as 
a bumble-bee. 

As we ran out of the gates on to the 
high-road I remembered that my pas- 
senger’s age was variously reckoned, 
at from ninety to a hundred, and 
thought it well to ask her if fifteen, 
miles an heur would be too fast for 


pleasure. 


“You can’t go too fast to please me,” 
replied Mrs. Knox, through the meshes 
of a Shetland shawl. “When I was a 
girl I rode a fourteen-hand pony to the 
fourteenth milestone on the Cork road 
in a minute under the hour! I think 
you should be able to double that!” 

I replied to this challenge with 
twenty miles an hour, which with a 
head wind and a bad road I consid- 
ered to be fast enough for any old 
lady. As a matter of fact, it was too 
fast for her costume. We had run 
some eight or nine miles before, look- 
ing back, I noticed that a change of 
some sort had occurred. 

“Oh, the red one blew away long 
ago!” screamed Mrs Knox against the 
wind; “It doesn’t matter. lll ask 
Father Scanlan to speak about it at 
Mass next Sunday. There’s a veil 
gone too—how frantic Mullins will 
be!” 

A skirl of laughter came from the 
recesses of the remaining shawls. 

We were running now on a level 
road under the lee of a long line of 
hills; a strip of plantation, gay with 
the yellows and greens of autumn, 
clung to a steep slope ahead of us, 
and, at the top of it, some ragged 
pines looked like blots against the sky. 
As we neared it a faint and long- 
drawn caJl came from the height; pres- 
ently among the tree-trunks we saw 
hounds, like creatures in a tapestry 
hunting-scene, working up and up 
through the brown undergrowth. I 
slackened speed. 

‘““Pon my honor, we've hit off the 
Hunt!” exclaimed Mrs. Knox. 

As she spoke there was a responsive 
yelp from a tract of briars in the lower 
part of the wood; two or three couples 
jostled downwards to their comrade, 
and a full chorus, led by the soprano 
squeals of the Hunt terrier, arose and 
streamed along the wood just above 
the road. I came to a full stop, and, 
just in front of us, a rabbit emerged 
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very quietly from the fence of the 
wood, crept along in the ditch, and dis- 
appeared in a hole in the bank. The 
hounds still uttered the classic pzeans 
of the Chase; hoofs clattered in a steep 
lane on the hillside, and Flurry Knox 
charged on to the road a little ahead 
of us. 

“Forrad, forrad, forrad!” he shouted 
as he came. 

“Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit!” cackled his 
grandmother at him, in malevolent 
imitation. 

I let the car go, and as we flew past 
him he asked me, sideways out of a 
very red face, what the devil I was 
doing there. It was evident that Mrs. 
Knox’s observation had been accepted 
in the spirit in which it was offered. 

“That will do my young gentleman 
no harm!” said Mrs. Knox com- 
placently, as we became a speck in the 
distance. 

It was about ten o’clock when we 
ran down a valley between steep hills 
to Killoge cross-roads. The hillsides 
were set thick with tree-stumps, like 
the crowded headstones of a cemetery, 
with coarse grass and briars filling the 
spaces between them. Here and there 
a slender, orphaned ash_ sapling, 
spared because despised, stood among 
the havoc, and showed with its hand- 
ful of yellow leaves what the autumn 
colors might once have been here. A 
starkly new, cemented public-house, 
with J. Goggin on the name-board, 
stood at the fork of the roads. Doubt- 
less into it had flowed the blood-money 
of the wood; it represented the alter- 
native offered to the community by 
Mr. Goggin. I slowed up and looked 
about me. 

“I suppose this is—or was—Killoge 
Wood?” I said to my passenger. 

Mrs. Knox was staring through her 
spectacles at the devastated hillside. 

“Ichabod, Ichabod!” she murmured, 
and leaned back in her place. 

A man got up from a heap of stones 
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by the roadside and came slowly 
towards the car. 

“Well, Stephen,” began Mrs. Knox 
irritably, “what about the cattle? He 
looks as if he were walking behind his 
own coffin!” she continued in a loud 
aside to me. 

Stephen Casey removed his hat, and 
with it indicated a group composed of 
three calves—and nothing can look as 
dejected as an ill-fed, underbred calf, 
—two goats, and a donkey, attended 
by a boy with a stick, and a couple of 
cur dogs. 

“Himself and the sheriff's man is 
after driving them, my lady,” replied 
their proprietor, and proceeded to en- 
velop the name of Goggin in a flowing 
mantle of curses. 

“There, that will do for the present,” 
said Mrs. Knox peremptorily, as Ca- 
sey, with tears streaming down his 
face, paused to catch his wind. 
“Where’s Goggin?” 

“The two of them is inside in the 
shop,” answered the miserable Casey, 
still weeping copiously. 

I drove over to the public-house, 
thinking that if Casey could not. put 
up a better fight than this, it would be 
difficult to do much for him. The 
door of the pub. was already filled by 
the large and decent figure of Mr. 
Goggin, who advanced to meet us, 
taking off his hat reverentially: I re- 
membered at once his pale and pim- 
pled face, his pink nose, his shabby 
gray and yellow beard. He had been 
before me in a matter of selling drink 
on Sunday, and had sailed out of 
court in stainless triumph, on sworn 
evidence that he was merely extend- 
ing hospitality to some friends that 
had come to make a match for a niece 
of his own, and were tired after walk- 
ing the land and putting a price on the 
cattle. 

“Well, Goggin,” said Mrs. Knox, 
waving towards the hillside a tiny 
hand in a mouldy old black kid glove, 
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“you've done a great work here! 
You’ve destroyed in six months what 
it took the Colonel and the Lord AI- 
mighty eighty years to make. That’s 
something to be proud of!” 

Goggin, again, and with even deeper 
reverence, removed his hat, and mur- 
mured something about being a poor 
man. 

“It was your own grandfather that 
planted those trees for the Colonel,” 
continued Mrs. Knox, diving, as it 
were, into an ancient armory and 
snatching a rusty weapon from the 
wall. 

“That’s the case, ma’am,” replied 
Mr. Goggin solemnly. “The Lord have 
mercy on his soul!” 

“You'll be wanting mercy on your 
own soul in the next world, if you 
meet the Colonel there!” said Mrs. 
Knox unhesitatingly. 

“I mightn’t have the honor of meet- 
ing the Colonel there, ma’am!”’ tittered 
Goggin sycophantically. 

“You might not indeed,” responded 
Mrs. Knox, “but you might find your 
grandfather making up a good fire for 
you with the logs out of Killoge 
Wood!” 

“Ha, ha! That’s good, faith!” said 
a fat voice from the porter-flavored 
depths of the pub. I recognized among 
other half-seen faces the round cheeks 
and bristling moustache of little 
M’Sweeny, the sheriff’s officer, at 
Goggin’s elbow. 

“And what’s this I hear about Ste- 
phen Casey?” went on Mrs. Knox, in 
shrill and trenchant tones, delivering 
her real attack now that she had 
breached the wall. “You lent him five 
pounds two years ago, and now you’re 
driving all his stock off! What do you 
eall that, I'd thank you to tell me?” 

In the discussion that followed I 
could almost have been sorry for Gog- 
gin, so entirely overweighted was he 
by Mrs. Knox’s traditional prestige, by 
my official position, by knowledge of 
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the unseen audience in the pub., and 
by the inherent rottenness of his case. 
Nevertheless, the defence put forward 
by him was a very creditable work of 
art. The whole affair had its founda- 
tion in a foolish philanthropy, the out- 
come of generous instincts exploited to 
their utmost, only, indeed, kept within 
bounds by Mr. Goggin’s own financial 
embarrassments. These he primarily 
referred back to the excessive price 
extorted from him by Mrs. Knox’s 
agent for the purchase of his land 
under the Act; and secondarily, toe the 
bad debts with which Stephen Casey 
and other customers had loaded him 
in their dealings with his little shop. 
There were moments when I almost 
had to accept Mr. Goggin’s point of 
view, so well-ordered and so mildly 
stated were his facts. But Mrs. 
Knox’s convictions were beyond and 
above any possibility of being shaken 
by mere evidence; she has often said 
to me that if all magistrates were 
deaf there would be more justice done. 
She herself was not in the least deaf, 
but she knew Mr. Goggin, which did 
as well. 

“Fifteen pounds’ worth of stock to 
pay a debt that was never more than 
£7! What do you call that, Major 
Yeates?” 

She darted the question at me. 

I had, some little time before, felt 
my last moment of sympathy with 
Goggin expire, and I replied with con- 
siderable heat that, if Mrs. Knox would 
forgive my saying se, I called it 
damned usury. 

From this point the Affaire Casey, 
went out swiftly on an ebb tide. It 
was insinuated by some one— 
M’Sweeny, I think—that an instalment 
of five pounds might be accepted, and 
the eyes of Goggin turned, tentatively, 
to Mrs. Knox. It has always been 


said of that venerable warrior that if 
there were a job to be done for a 
friend she would work ther fingers ta 
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the bone, but she would never put them 
in her pocket. I observed that the eye 
of Goggin, having failed in its quest of 
hers, was concentrating itself upon 
me. The two walls of a corner 
seemed to rise mysteriously on either 
side of me; I suddenly, and without 
premeditation, found myself promis- 
ing to be responsible for the five 
pounds. 

Before the glow of this impulse had 
time to be succeeded by its too familiar 
reaction, the broken yet persistent cry 
of hounds came to my ear. It ad- 
vanced swiftly, coming, seemingly, 
from higher levels, into the desolated 
spaces that had once been Killoge 
Wood. From the inner depths of Mrs. 
Knox’s wrappings the face of the 
woolly dog amazingly presented itself; 
from the companion depths of the 
public-house an equally unexpected 
party of convives burst forth and stood 
at gaze. Mrs. Knox tried to stand up, 
was borne down by the sheer weight 
of rugs and the woolly dog, glared at 
me for a tense moment, and hissed, 
“They’re coming this way! Try to 
get a view!” 

Before the words had passed her 


lips some one in the group at the door. 


vociferated, “Look at him above! 
Look at him!” 

I looked “above,” but could see 
nothing. Not so the rest of the group. 

“Now! look at him going west the 
rock! Now! He’s passing the little 
holly-tree—he’s over the fence——” 

I bore, as I have so often borne, the 
exasperation of, as it were, hearing, 
instead of seeing, a cinematograph, 
but I saw no reason why I should sub- 
mit to the presence of Mr. M’Sweeny, 
who had sociably sprung into the 
motor beside me in order to obtain 
a better view. 

“Look at him over the wall!” howled 
the cinematograph. “Look at the size 
he is! Isn’t he the divil of a sheep!” 

It was at this moment that I first 
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caught sight of the fox, about fifty 
yards on the farther side of Casey's 
assortment of live stock and their 
guardian cur dogs, gliding over the 
wall like a cat, and slipping away up 
the road. At this point Mr. M’Sweeny, 
finding the disadvantage of his want 
of stature, bounded on to the seat be- 
side me and uttered a long yell. 

“Hi! At him! Tiger, good dog! 
Captain!” 

I cannot now say whether I smote 
M’Sweeny in the legs before he 
jumped, or if I merely accelerated the 
act: he appeared to be running before 
he touched the ground, and he prob- 
abiy took it as a send-off, administered 
in irrepressible fellow-feeling. 

Tiger and Captain were already lay- 
ing themselves out down the road, and 
their yelps streamed back from them 
like the sparks from an engine. The 
party at the door was suddenly in full 
flight after them with a swiftness and 
unanimity that again recalled the 
cinematograph. They caught away. 
with them Stephen Oasey and his 
animals; I had an enlivening glimpse 
of the donkey at the top of the hunt. 
braying as it went; of Goggin trying in 
vain to stem the companion flight of 
the ealves. The bend of the road hid 
them all from us, the thumping of 
heavy feet, the sobbing bray of the 
donkey, passed rapidly into remote- 
ness, and Mrs. Knox and I were left 
with nothing remaining to us of the 
situation save the well-defined foot- 
marks of M’Sweeny on the seat beside 
me (indelible, as I afterwards discov- 
ered). 

“Get on, Major Yeates!” screamed 
Mrs. Knox, above the barking of the 
woolly dog. “We must see it out!” 

I started the car, and just before we 
in our turn rounded the corner I looked 
back and saw the leading hounds com- 
ing down the hillside. I slackened, 
and saw them drop into the road and 
there remain, mystified, no doubt, by 
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the astonishing variety of scents, 
from goat to gombeen man, that pre- 
sented themselves. Of Flurry and his 
followers there was no sign. 

“Get on, get on,” reiterated Mrs. 
Knox, divining, no doubt, my feelings; 
“we shall do no more harm than the 
rest!” 

I gave the car her head, knowing 
that whatever I did Flurry would have 
my blood. In less than two minutes 
we were all but into Stephen Casey’s 
goats, who, being yoked together in 
body but not in spirit, required the full 
width of the road for their argument. 
We passed Stephen Casey and the 
gombeen man cornering the disputed 
calves in the sympathetic accord that 
such an operation demands. AS we 
neared M’Sweeny, who brought up the 
rear, the body of the hunt, still headed 
by the donkey, swept into a field on 
the left of the road. The fox, as might 
have been expected, had passed from 
the ken of the cur dogs, and these, in- 
toxicated by the incitements of their 
owners, now flung themselves, with 
the adaptability of their kind, into 
the pursuit of the donkey. 

I stopped and looked back. The 
leading hounds were galloping behind 
the car; I recognized at their heads 
Rattler and Roman, the puppies I had 
walked, and for a moment was 
touched by this mark of affection. 
The gratification was brief. They 
passed me without a glance, and with 
anticipatory cries of joy flung them- 
selves into the field and joined in the 
chase of the donkey. 

“They'll kill him!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Knox, restraining with difficulty the 
woolly dog; “what good is Flurry that 
he can’t keep with his hounds!’ 

Galloping hoofs on the road behind 
us clattered a reply, accompanied by 
what I can only describe as impreca- 
tions on the horn, and Flurry hurtled 
by and swung his horse into the field 
over a low bank with all the dramatic 
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fury of the hero rushing to the rescue 
of the leading lady. It recalled the in- 
cidents that in the palmy days of the 
Hippodrome gloriously ended in a 
plunge into deep water, amid a salva 
of firearms. 

In Flurry’s wake came the rest of 
the pack, and with them Dr. Jerome 
Hickey. “A great morning’s cubbing!” 
he called out, snatching off his old vel- 
vet cap. “Thirty minutes with an old 
fox, and now a nice burst with a jack- 
ass!” 

For the next three or four minutes 
shrieks, like nothing so much as 
forked lightning, lacerated the air, as 
the guilty hounds began to receive 
that which was their due. It seemed 
possible that my turn would come 
next. I looked about to see what the 
chances were of turning the car and 
withdrawing as soon as might be, 
and decided to move on down the 
road in search of facilities. We had 
proceeded perhaps a hundred yards 
without improving the situation, when 
my eye was caugkt by something mov- 
ing swiftly through the furze-bushes 
that clothed a little hill on the right of 
the road. It was brownish red, it slid 
into the deep furze that crested the 
hill, and was gone. . , 

Here was a _ heaven-sent peace 
offering! 

“Tally-ho!” I bellowed, rising in my 
place and waving my cap high in the 
air. “Tally-ho, over!” : 

The forked lightning ceased. 

“What way is he?” came an answer- 
ing bellow from Flurry. 

“This way—over the hill!” 

The hounds were already coming to 
the holloa. I achieved some very 
creditable falsetto screeches; I leaped 
from the car and cheered and capped 
them over the fence; I shouted precise 
directions to the Master and Whip, 
who were now, with the clamors 
proper to their calling, steeplechasing 
into the road and out of it again, fol- 
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lowed by two or three of the Field, 
including the new District Inspector of 
the Roya! Irish Constabulary (recently 
come from Meath with a high repu- 
tation as a goer). They scrambled 
and struggled up the hillside, through 
rocks and furze, in connection with 
which I heard the new D. I. making 
some strenuous comments to his Meath 
hunter, the hounds streamed and 
screamed over the ridge of the hill, the 
riders shoved their puffing horses after 
them, topped it, and dropped behind/ 
it. The furzy skyline and the pleasant 
blue and white sky above it remained 
serene and silent. 

I returned to the car, and my passen- 
ger, who, as I now realized, had re- 
mained very still during these excite 
ments. 

“That was a bit of luck!” I said 
happily, inflated by the sense of per- 
sonal merit that is the portion of one 
who has viewed a fox away. As IL 
spoke I became aware of something 
fixed in Mrs. Knox’s’ expression, 
something rigid, as though she were 
repressing emotion. A fear flashed 
through my mind that she was over- 
tired, and that the cry of the hounds 
had brought back to her the days 
when she too had known what a first 
burst away with a fox out of Killoge 
Wood had felt like. 

“Major Yeates,” she said sepul- 
chrally, and yet with some inward 
thrill in her voice, “I think the sooner 
we start for home the better.” 

I could not turn the car, but, 
rather than lose time, I ran it back- 
wards towards the cross-roads: it was 
a branch of the art in which I had 
not become proficient, and as, with my 
head over my shoulder, I dodged the 
ditches, I found myself continually 
encountering Mrs. Knox’s eye, and 


was startled by something in it that. 


was both jubilant and compassionate. 
I also surprised her in the act of wip- 
ing her eyes. I wondered if she were 
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becoming hysterical, and yearned for 
Mullins as the policeman (no doubt) 
yearns for the mother of the lost 
child. 

On the road near the public-house 
we came upon M’Sweeny, Goggin, and 
Casey, obviously awaiting us. I 
stopped the car, not without reluc- 
tance. 

“That will be all right, Goggin,” 
said Mrs. Knox airily; “we're in a 
hurry to get home now.” 

The three protagonists looked at 
one another dubiously, and simul- 
taneously cleared their throats. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Knox, 
ma’am,” began Mr. Goggin very deli- 
cately, “Mr. M’Sweeny would be thank- 
ful to speak a word to you before you 
go.” 

“Well, let him speak and be quick 
about it,” returned Mrs. Knox, who 
seemed to have recovered remarkably 
from her moment of emotion. 

“You must excuse me, Major 
Yeates,” said Mr. M’Sweeny, chival- 
rously selecting me as the person tq 
whom to present the business end of 
the transaction, “but I’m afraid I 
must trouble you about that little mat- 
ter of the five pounds that we arranged 
a while ago,—I couldn’t go back with- 
out it was settled——” 

Mr. Goggin coughed and looked at 
his boots; Stephen Casey sighed heav- 
ily. 

At the same moment [ thought I 
heard the horn. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t got it with 
me,” I said, pulling out a handful of 
silver and a half-sovereign. “I supposé 
eighteen and sixpence wouldn’t be any 
use to you?” 

Mr. M’Sweeny smiled deprecatingly, 
as at a passing jest, and again I 
heard the horn, several harsh and pro- 
longed notes. 

Mrs. Knox leaned forward and 
poked me in the back with some vio- 
lence. 
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“Goggin will lend it to you,” she 
said, with the splendid simplicity of a 
great mind. 

It must be recorded of Goggin that 
he accepted this singular inversion of 
the position like a gentleman. We 
moved on to his house, and he went 
in with an excellent show of alacrity 
to fetch the money wherewith I was 
to stop his own mouth. It was while 
we were waiting that a small wet 
collie, reddish-brown in color, came 
flying across the road, and darted in 
at the open door of the house. Its 
tongue was hanging out, it was pant- 
ing heavily. 

“I seen her going over the hill, and 
the hounds after her; I thought she 
wouldn’t go three sthretches before 
they’d have her caught!” said M’Sweeny 
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pleasantly... “But I declare she gave 
them a nice chase! When-she seen 
the Doctor beating’ the hounds that’s 
the time she ran!” 

I turned feebly in my place and 
looked at Mrs. Knox. 

“It was a very natural mistake!” 
she said, again wiping her eyes; “I 
myself was taken in for a moment— 
but only for a moment!” she added, 
with abominable glee. 

I gave her but one glance, laden 
with reproach, and turned to 
M’Sweeny. 

“You'll get the five pounds from 
Goggin,” I said, starting the car. 

As we ran out of Killoge, at some- 
thing near thirty miles an hour, IL 
heard scald-crow laughter behind 
me in the shawls. 

E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross. 





THE STONE-MAN. 


He sat cross-legged on the roadside 
beside a heap of stones, and with slow 
regularity his hammer swung up and 
down, cracking a stone into small 
pieces at each descent. But his heart 
was not in the work. He hit what- 
ever stone chanced to be nearest. 
There was no cunning selection in his 
hammer, nor any of those oddities of 
stroke which a curious and interested 
worker would have essayed for the 
mere trial of his artistry. 

He was not difficult to become ac- 
quainted with, and, after a little con- 
versation, I discovered that all the 
sorrows of the world were sagging 
from his shoulders. Everything he 
had ever done was wrong, he said. 
Everything that people had done to 
him was wrong, that he affirmed; nor 
had he any hope that matters would 
mend, for life was poisoned at the 
fountain-head, and there was no jus- 
tice anywhere. Justice! He raised 


his eyebrows with the horrid stare of 
a man who searches for apparitions; 
he lowered them again to the bored 
blink of one who will not believe in 
apparitions even though he see them. 
There was not even fairness. Per- - 
haps (and his bearing was mildly 
tolerant)—perhaps some people _be- 
lieved there was fairness, but he had 
his share of days to count by and 
remember. Forty-nine years of here 
and there, and in and out, and up and 
down; walking all kinds of roads in 
all kinds of weathers, meeting this 
Sort of person and that sort, and many 
an adventure that came and passed 
away without any good to it—“and 
now,” said he, sternly, “I am breaking 
stones on a by-way.” 

“A by-road, such as this,” said I, 
“has very few travellers, and it may 
prove a happy enough retreat.” 

“Or a hiding place,” said he gloom- 
ily. 
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We sat quietly for a few moments— 

“Is there no way of being happy?” 
said IL. 

“How could you be happy if you 
have not got what you want?” and 
he thumped solidly with his hammer. 

“What do you want?’ I asked. 

“Many a thing,” was his reply; 
“many a thing.” 

I squatted on the ground in front 
of him, and he continued: 

“You that are always travelling, did 
you ever meet a contented person in 
all your travels?” 

“Yes,” said I, “I met a man yester- 
day, three hills away from here, and 
he told me he was happy.” 

“Maybe he wasn’t a poor man?” 

“I asked him that, and he said he 
had enough to be going on with.” 

“I wonder what he had.” 

“I wondered too, and he told me. 
He said that he had a wife, a son, an 
apple tree, and a fiddle.” 

“There’s people bave more than 
that.” 

“He said that his wife was dumb, 
his son was deaf, his apple tree was 
barren, and his fiddle was broken.” 

“It didn’t take a lot to satisfy that 
man.” 

“And he said that these things, be- 
ing the way they were, gave him no 
trouble attending on them, and, that 
being so, he was left with plenty of 
time for himself.” 

“I think the man you are telling 
me about was a joker; maybe, you are 
a joker yourself, for that matter.” 

“Tell me,” said I, “the sort of things 
a person should want, for I am a 
young man, and everything one learns 
is so much to the good.” 

He rested his hammer and stared 
sideways down the road, and he re- 
mained so, pursing and relaxing his 
lips, for a little while. At last he 
said, in a low voice: 

“A person wants respect from other 
people. If he doesn’t get that, what 
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does he signify more than a goat or 
a badger? We live by what folk 
think of us, and if they speak badly 
of a man, doesn’t that finish him for 
ever?” 

“Do people speak well of you?” I 
asked. 

“They speak badly of me,” said he; 
“and the way I am now is this, that 
I wouldn’t have them say a good word 
of me at all.” 

“Would you tell me why the people 
speak badly of you?” 

“You are travelling down the road,” 
said he, “and I am staying where I 
am. We never met before in all the 
years, and we may never meet again, 
and so I'll tell you what is in my 
mind. A person that has neighbors 
will have either friends or enemies, 
and it’s likely enough that he'll have 
the last, unless he has a meek spirit. 
And it’s the same thing with a man 
that’s married, or a man that has a 
brother. For the neighbors will spy 
on you from dawn to dark, and talk 
about you in every place, and a wife 
will try to rule you in the house and 
out of the house, until you are bad- 
gered to a skeleton, and a brother will 
ask you to give him whatever thing 
you value most in the world.” 

He remained silent for a few min- 
utes, with his hammer eased on his 
knee, and then, in a more heated 
strain, he continued:— 

“There are three things a man 
doesn’t like. He doesn’t like to be 
spied on; and he doesn’t like to be 
ruled and regulated! and he doesn’t 
like to be asked for a thing he wants 
himself. And whether he lets himself 
be spied on or not, he'll be talked 
about, and in any case he'll be made 
out to be a queer man; and if he lets 
his wife rule him he'll be scorned and 
laughed at, and if he doesn’t let her 
rule him he’ll be called a rough man; 
and if he once gives to his brother 
he will have to keep on giving for 
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ever, and if he doesn’t give at all 
he’ll get the bad name and the sour 
look as he goes about his business.” 

“You have bad neighbors, indeed,” 
said I. 

“I'd call them that.” 

“And a brother that would ask you 
for a thing you wanted yourself 
wouldn’t be a decent man?” 

“He would not.” 

“Tell me,” said I, “what kind of a 
wife have you?” 

“She’s the same as anyone else’s 
wife to look at, but I fancy the other 
women must be different to live 
with.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because you can hear men laugh- 
ing and singing in every public-house 
that you’d go into, and they wouldn’t 
do that if their wives were hard to 
live with, for nobody could stand a 
bad comrade. A good wife, a good 
brother, a good neighbor—these are 
three good things, but you don’t find 
them lying in every ditch.” 

“If you went to a ditch for your 
wife—!” said I. 

The Nation. 


He pursed up his lips at me. 

“I think,” said I, “that you need 
not mind the neighbors so very much. 
If your mind was in a glass case 
instead of in a head it would be dif- 
ferent, but no one can spy on you 
but yourself, and no one can really 
rule and regulate you, but yourself. 
and that’s well worth doing.” 

“Different people,” said he shortly,. 
“are made differently.” 

“Maybe,” said I, “your wife would 
be a good wife to some other husband, 
and your brother might be decent 
enough if he had a different brother.” 

He wrinkled up his eyes and looked 
at me very steadily— 

“Tl be saying good-bye to you,. 
young man,” said he, and he raised 
his hammer again and began to beat 
solemnly on the stones. 

I stood by him for a few minutes, 
but as he neither spoke nor looked 
at me again I turned to my own path, 
intending to strike Dublin by the 
Paps of Dana and the long slopes be- 
yond them. 

James Stephens. 





MR. CARNEGIE’S TWELVE 


It is of little use asking if Carnegie 
libraries are a boon and a blessing; 
they are there—“right there,” as Mr. 
Carnegie’s private secretary would say. 
But it is only reasonable to suppose 
that if the peoples of the localities 
had not wanted them they would not 
have had them; whether or not the 
institutions are good depends largely 
upon the way in which they are used, 
for which Mr. Carnegie cannot be 
expected to accept any responsibility. 
These, again, are sentiments Mr. 
Bertram would echo. Just how 


many library buildings Mr. Car- 
negie has paid for it is impos- 
sible to say at any given moment—that 
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is, for anyone except Mr. Carnegie- 
himself or his private secretary—as 
they are to be found in many parts of 
the world, from the South Seas to the 
Northern Ocean. Dr. Johnson’s famous 
definition of all-embracing space does: 
not apply here, as neither the Chinese 
nor the Peruvians have benefited to 
any great extent. Mr. Carnegie’s first 
step in the direction of the particular 
branch of philanthropy he has made 
his own was the gift of a “bay” or 
book-stack full of books to the old Me- 
chanics’ Institute of Pittsburg, or Alle- 
gheny, as this particular district was 
then designated, of which his father 
had been a member, and where he. 














himself had gained much knowledge. 
This, or rather the Public Library that 
followed, Mr. Carnegie describes as the 
mother of from twenty-three to twenty- 
four hundred public libraries in the 
English-speaking world. This appar- 
ently is the nearest Mr. Carnegie him- 
self can get to the exact number of his 
donations to public libraries! When 
one considers the amount spent on the 
erection of these two and a half 
thousand libraries, the difficulty at 
arriving at a correct estimate of the 
total sum is greatly increased; in fact, 
it becomes little more than a guessing 
competition, as the number of applica- 
tions for new libraries averages nearly 
a hundred a day. And although all these 
requests are not acceded to, the sums 
granted are daily increasing, so that 
to-day’s total is more than yesterday’s, 
and less than to-morrow’s; how much 
more or less depends. ‘ 

A hundred million dollars might be 
near the mark—at least, it is as near 
the mark as anyone has been, except 
Mr. Carnegie. A hundred million dol- 
lars does not really sound as much as 
twenty million pounds. The extra 
eighty in the hundred millions cannot 
compensate for the sniff given by the 
Englishman when anyone refers to 
large sums of money in francs, marks, 
or dollars. Twenty millions sterling is 
rather a large sum for any individual 
to give away, even when the object is 
one so deserving as public libraries. 
One of the New York papers, at the 
time when Mr. Carnegie’s donations 
had reached the “fifty million dollar 
mark,” gave numerous pictorial and 
other demonstrations of how much 
fifty million dollars weighed, how they 
would be sufficient to handcuff the sun 
and the moon, or bury the suffragettes, 
or something equally interesting. Now 
that the amount has been just about 
doubled, not even the American paper 
in question would be able to contain 
the figures. 
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These twenty-five hundred public li- 
braries represent rather more than fif- 
teen per cent. of all the public or 
municipal, state or national, and semi- 
public libraries. In public libraries in 
this country alone, however, the per- 
eentage of Carnegie libraries is much 
higher, and probably represents about 
fifty per cent, of the library buildings; 
this, of course, includes branches, of 
which there is a large—an almost un- 
known—number. Just how many of 
the hundred million dollars have come 
to this country by way of libraries is 
more difficult to guess. Quite a number 
of local councils have asked for grants 
without counting the cost to them- 
Selves; because certain of Mr. Car- 
negie’s conditions are calculated to re- 
move the idea of charity from the gift 
—i.e¢., “getting something for nothing.” 
One of these conditions is usually that 
the library rate of a penny in the 
pound is to-be levied for the upkeep of 
the institution. And in this connection 
I may whisper an aside; these condi- 
tions are not under seal, and certain 
local councils, having obtained their 
buildings, are endeavoring to set aside 
their understandings with Mr. Car- 
negie. It is not quite cricket; but, 
then, the rules of sport are not always 
recognized by local authorities. 

To return, however: how many of 
the hundred million dollars have been 
planted in this country? As nearly as 
possible, the number would appear to 
be twelve millions. Mr. Carnegie’s 
dinner, which the Library Association 
is giving in his honor at the Hotel 
Cecil, has cost him nearly two and a 
half millions sterling! Perhaps in the 
future the Library Association may be 
induced to lower the tariff of its 
honors, which are more than regal in 
price at present. Incidentally Mr. 
Carnegie’s generosity has been recog- 
nized by numerous caskets; and with- 
out doubt he was the originator of the 
modern fashion in “freedoms,” so much 
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so that he has been called the “great 

freeman.” In common with others of 

his characteristics and personal qual- 

ities, .Mr. Carnegie’s interest in li- 

braries is inherited—at least, to some 
The Academy. 
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considerable extent. Like most Scots- 
men, the millionaire’s father was an 
ardent reader, and found much value 
and profit from his _ self-imposed 
studies. 


A. J. Philip. 





THE PRECISIAN. 


Against the precisian in ethics, the 
man who has precise limits to his 
moral possibilities and abides within 
them, no one has a right to cast a 
stone. Not that he would mind 
if everybody cast stones. He 
knows he is right, or thinks he 
knows, which for practical purposes 
comes to the same thing. And in jus- 
tice his neighbors should bless him. 
They always know where to find him 
when once they have ascertained his 
limits, and what a comfort that is! If 
only he will not try to.impose his 
fences on his neighbor’s backyard he is 
a perfect man to live next door to. 
Such imposition is his foible. But even 
so he’s a better man than most of us, 
who are too apt to attempt to get our 
neighbors to adopt our limits long be- 
fore we have quite made up our minds 
exactly where we are going to put 
them. 

Nor are precise manners by any 
means contemptible. Starched eti- 
quette is not in itself bad. Wash away 
with comfortable warm water the 
starch, and the fabric is apt to be 
damaged. The nation that has no 
manners is likely soon or late to have 
customs very beastly. Nations have of 
course had delightful manners and de- 
plorable morals; indeed it, is not easy 
to mention a nation which shone in 
both departments—a nation of Sir 
Charles Grandisons. That was not the 
fault of their manners. 

But the precisian in speech is a 
dreadful affliction to an imperfect 
world. Not so much the man who in- 


sists on form: he is a nuisance—like a 
starched collar, bearable as the correct 
thing, erring on the right side—but 
the faultless monster who insists on 
veracity, who rebukes exaggeration 
even when humorous, who considers it 
falsehood to “give your stories a 
cocked-hat and a walking-cane.” That 
faultless monster the world very often 
sees and finds him very hard to suffer. 

He is right—one meekly supposes. 
Speech, if narrative, should be an exact 
statement of carefully ascertained fact. 
Epithet should be barred to all but the 
master of the Word. No one should 
say it was a beastly day because it was 
foggy and rainy. What have fog and 
rain of the beast? They don’t agree 
with him, and that’s all. Good people 
all with one accord own that the exact 
man is right and admit that he is a 
nearly intolerable nuisance. Lamb’s 
valuing himself on being a matter-of- 
lie man was wisdom. The lady in one 
of Mr. James’ novels who said “I, 
thank God, lie well!” was right in her 
practice and in her thanksgiving. 

The still widespreading shade of 
Johnson causes the heretic to shudder 
as he comes within it. Johnson who 
“inculcated upon all his friends the im- 
portance of perpetual vigilance against 
the slightest degrees of falsehood.” 
Who would say “It is not so. Do not 
tell this again”? Who permitted Bos- 
well to snub Mrs. Thrale for saying an 
old woman and not an old man had 
told a story? (Boswell, by the way, 
“presumed to take this opportunity in 
the presence of Johnson.” Where was 
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Thrale? Would Bozzy have “presumed” 
in his presence?) But this Johnson 
was the great moralist. The other 
Johnson, the Johnson we know and 
love, said wisely “If I say there’s no 
fruit here and then comes a poring 
man who finds two apples and three 
pears and tells me ‘Sir, you are mis- 
taken,’ I should laugh at him; what 
would that be to the purpose?” What 
indeed? 

In describing events, etc., for the 
guidance of others, no doubt exactness 
is very necessary. In gossip, of which 
every Man’s and woman’s conversation 
must largely consist, it is a duty. A 
duty so generally neglected that some 
people think there ought to be no gos- 
sip. That is Spartan counsel. If peo- 
ple would only ask themselves the 
three questions, “Is it true, is it kind, is 
it necessary to repeat?” gossip would 
be all good. But, “Ah! Matron, which 
of us does?” So far everyone may 
agree. But when it comes to ordinary 
talk, to expression of cpinions which 
are not meant to give law to others, to 


description of what you saw or failed 
to see in your holidays, or your work- 
days, to repeating stories to the point 
or because amusing, “‘My tongue is 


mine ain’, True Thomas said; ‘A 
gudely gift ye wad gie to me!’” A 
goodly gift indeed. A utilitarian bur- 
den grievous to be borne. 

The precisian makes apparently two 
great mistakes. If talk for talk’s sake, 
solely to shorten an otherwise dreary 
hour, be a sin, so be it. We are all 
miserable sinners, and without it we 
could not make sure of sinlessness, 
but might be quite confident of greater 
misery. If talk is to be permitted at 
all, the precisian would, we suppose, 
begin by allowing the two talkers each 
to express the opinions he was quite 
certain of. The two would probably 
agree. Then each would tell the other 
his adventures since their last meeting, 
as far as he knew—no guessing, says 


the precisian—they would interest. 
That, in most cases, would not take 
long. Then in amcebean speech they 
would narrate any news which they 
knew was true, mentioning their in- 
formant, where they met him, whether 
it was under a lamp-post or on the top 
of a *bus. Then they would exchange 
stories, exactly as they got them, witn 
details as before, or who told it to them 
and which club armchair he occupied 
at the time. They would part, sadder 
if not wiser men. But supposing they 
met the next day. How then? The 
opinions could not be repeated. No 
one gets a fresh opinion—of which he 
is sure—in twenty-four hours. There- 
fore no opinions. Very few people get 
an adventure every day, let alone one 
interesting to others. Therefore no ad- 
ventures. Yesterday’s news contra- 
dicted. No news. One story perhaps 
between them worth repeating—an im- 
possibly liberal daily allowance. What 
are they to talk of for the rest of the 
hour? The precisian forgets that most 
men meet often, and that if they are to 
stick to facts they will soon have tray- 
elled over each other’s knowledge. 

The second omission he makes is 
that he allows no scope for the amen- 
ities of conversation, Your brilliant man 
shall, in the telling, make a tube jour- 
ney interesting. Is he to be restricted 
to a plain statement that he did in 
fact go by the Bakerloo? And in 
stories especially, all, or very nearly 
all, is in the telling. A, let us say, is 
a great and skilful raconteur. He 
meets B, a humorous but tongue-tied 
duffer. B tells him, very badly, a very 
good story. A sees its points, sees 
what he himself could make of it. 
Shall he not retail it to C in all its 
new glory? Is he not to be allowed to 
say “B told me a good yarn” and give 
his own version? Certainly he is. So 
doing he pleases himself by good work; 
“The job which the bungling hangman 
begun, this time, I think, was properly 
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done,” he reflects glory on B, to whom, 
like a liberal gentleman, he gives the 
credit (B would have told it so if he 
had the wit) and he amuses C. 

The fact is that a story well told is 
nearer the truth, the absolute truth, 
than a shambling statement of what a 
man has seen. If not exactly as it 
was, that is how it ought to have been. 
It used to be narrated of a late bishop 
that in the schools at Oxford the ex- 
aminers fell foul of a word he used as 
“Not Greek.” He replied that “If 
not, it ought to be.” The examiners 
considered the plea, admitted it, and he 
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emerged triumphant. That story is 
rather suspect to some. Compliance of 
that kind sounds more like a tutor than 
the schools examiners. So the story 
descended however. Would it be any 
better if the precisian by ‘‘poring”’ dis- 
covered the exact facts? 

And there is another point the pre- 
cisian forgets. No sane person takes 
opinions, gossip or stories without 
pecks of salt. So pickled they are 
quite innocuous, and give pleasure to 
many. Wither let us all turn Trappists 
or leave us our little infidelities. 
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People who are merely vaguely 
aware that there is a great deal of 
disturbance,—political, social, indus- 
trial and moral—in the air, and who 
do not know what it is all about will 
find Walter Lippmann’s “A Preface to 
Politics” enlightening, even if more or 
less alarming. The author’s views are 
radical and extremely disturbing to 
the mood of easy complacency; and 
he has a very pungent way of express- 
ing them. It may not be necessary 
to accept his conclusions; but few 
alert readers can fail to be interested 
in the facts on which he bases them 
and the processes by which he reaches 
them. Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 


Miss Sarah Hammond Palfrey, who 
in her “Katharine Morne” gave that 
perfect definition of a gentlewoman, 
one who “never forgets herself and 
never remembers herself’ and ap- 
pended two very good portraits, by 
way of description, is now, at the age 
of ninety years, publishing a pretty 
little volume entitled ‘Harvest Home,” 
and containing some fifty pieces 
grave, gay, patriotic and _ satirical. 


It will be remembered that Miss Pal- 
frey is the daughter of the abolition- 
ist and historian, John Gorham Palfrey, 
and that his actual life furnished her 
the central action and idea of her 
“Herman, or Young Knighthood,” but 
her book deserves reading for its 
own sake, and should have a cordial 
reception from young and old, from 
those who like wit, patriotism or 
pathos couched in vivacious rhyme. 
W. B. Clarke Company. 


In Miss Kate F. Kimball’s “An En- 
glish Cathedral Journey” (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company) visitors to England 
will find a pocket companion at once 
comprehensive, authoritative and fas- 
cinating. The author writes with en- 
thusiasm and from a fulness of in- 
formation gained by wide study and 
close observation. She is not content 
with mere description, but she treats 
her subject from the historical point 
of view as well as the architectural, 
and she leaves upon the reader’s mind 
a vivid impression of all that the 
noble structures which she describes 
stand for and the influence they have 
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had in shaping the thought and guid- 
ing the aspirations of the English 
people. The eight largest and most 
famous cathedrals,—Canterbury, Roch- 
ester, Lincoln, Durham, Ely, Salis- 
bury, Litchfield and York,—to- 
gether with Westminster Abbey, are 
described in detail, and seventy or 
eighty illustrations enhance both the 
value and attractiveness of the book, 
and give it a strong appeal to stay- 
at-home readers as well as to travel- 
lers. 


Those to whom Manhattanese is an 
offence should avoid Mr. Louis Joseph 
Vance’s “The Day of Days,” for, al- 
though the author is perfectly compe- 
tent to write the President’s American 
and the King’s English he prefers the 
tongue best understood in Manhattan. 
It must be owned that he makes it 
more diverting than the pure vernacu- 
lar, as the clipped and tortured French 
of the Boulevards is more diverting 
than the exquisitely accented French 
of a cloistered nun, but in the end, it 
masters him. But Mr. Vance’s story is 
excellent fooling and its plain, unvar- 
nished tale of some ugly bfots on the 
face of Manhattan civilization is very 
effective, and may have salutary effect 
in educating public opinion. His hero 
should be compared with the London 
clerk exhibited by Miss May Sinclair 
in her “The Combined Maze,” for the 
two are kindred souls although of 
different races, and entirely unlike in 
body. The American story is briefer 
and less serious than the English but it 
loses nothing by the comparison. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Miss Mary E. Stone Bassett is one 
of those enthusiastic flower-lovers who 
canuot dwell upon the beauty of a 
garden and the delightful incidents in 
its history without impelling her read- 
ers to go forth and plant something, 
or, if time and place make that im- 
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possible, at least to buy roots, seeds, 
bulbs, and young plants, and bear 
them home in triumph. Her heroine, 
in “The Midsummer Wooing,” the fair 
gardener, Judith Greenslip, has a 
pleasant way of making any unpre- 
tected man whom she may meet do 
the bearing, and discovers that the 
American rustic is accustomed to put 
such services in his bill. A gently edi- 
fying old invalid; a genial minister en- 
joying a vacation among the fruit and 
flowers with which he has _ trans- 
formed an abandoned farm; an invalu- 
able rich aunt, capable of sending fat 
checks in garden emergencies; and a 
pair of lovers not too loving to have 
eyes for leaves and flowers are among 
the company with which Judith sur- 
rounds herself. Floral borders, ini- 
tials, tail-pieces and a florally illumi- 
nated title-page with four colored pic- 
tures by Mr. John Goss beautify the 
volume. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co, 


That the woman who marries for 
the sake of a million or any number 
of millions makes a mistake destructive 
to her happiness may be taken as 
proved, but Miss Kate Jordan in her 
“The Creeping Tides” has created a 
novel couple to demonstrate the pro- 
cess. That the woman who marries 
a handsome scoundrel ensures herself 
a certain period of misery may also 
be taken as proved, but, side by side 
with her first couple, she sets a scoun- 
drel and his wife and her sincere, 
honorable, soldier-lover, and when one 
bas permitted himself to contemplate 
them for a few pages, one does not 
leave the remainder of the story un- 
read. The book carries a small moral 
to the effect that acts apparently 
cowardly should be very carefully 
examined before they are condemned; 
and readers, both military and civilian, 
will find themselves asking whether a 
real history may not be concealed 
beneath the apparent fiction. The 
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theatre of the story, a Greenwich 
Village, New York, shabby lodging- 
house, still showing signs of former 
sober splendor, is presented with much 
detail, and no exaggeration of any 
kind. The reader may find it pleasant, 
when he comes tothe end of the story, 
to make a calculation determining the 
name of the President who plays the 
god from the car at the decisive in- 
stant. Little, Brown & Co. 


The latest volume of “A New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare” 
“The Tragedie of Julius Cesar,” is in- 
scribed “In Memoriam” by its editor, 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr., with 
the proud but melancholy line from 
“Henry VI,” “Methinks, ‘tis prize 
enough to be his son.” Dedication 
more felicitous is unimaginable, but 
the closing paragraph of the preface 
heightens its effect, and must be 
quoted: “My most just and severe— 
albeit, my most tender—critic has 


passed beyond my inadequate words 


of gratitude. He to whom I owe the 
deepest obligations, the inspiration of 
all my work, is no longer by my side 
with ever-ready help and never-failing 
and invaluable counsel. The rest is 
silence.” The contents of this im- 
posing new volume of 480 pages in- 
clude not only the “tragedie,” which, 
with its array of footnotes, occupies 
278 pages, but also “The Tragedy of 
Julius Ceesar,” by Sir William Alex- 
ander, Ear] of Sterline, published in 
1607, and here reprinted from its final 
and authorized version of 1637. This 
gives the reader so disposed an Op- 
portunity to divert himself with the 
odious comparison, both of methods 
and of matter, for the Earl was not 
content with basing his drama on 
North’s Plutarch, but incorporated 
with it part of the substance of a 
tragedy of Jules Grévin, whose play 
was founded on the Latin of Muret, 
and further enriched his text with 
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occasional phrases from Virgil, a 
venial offence in Tudor and in Stuart 
days. The appendix gives the prob- 
able date of printing the text as the 
Folio of 1623, and adds the list of 
emendations adopted by the Cam- 
bridge editors, and their suggestion 
that the Folio may have been printed 
from the author’s original manuscript. 
About twelve pages, giving citations 
from some thirty authorities, are given 
to the date of composition, twice 
as many as to the source of the plot: 
and about thirty to passages taken 
from various writers who have 
summed up the characters of Csesar 
and of Brutus. Under the head of 
“criticisms” may be found French, 
English, and German opinion, and 
among them Voltaire’s judgment, un- 
rivalled as a piece of misunderstand- 
ing. The English division of the 
“Stage History of the Play” begins 
with Betterton, at the Theatre Royal, 
in 1684; the American division, with 
the record of a performance at Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1774, and gives little 
space to any but those in which actors 
of especial eminence have taken part. 
In the section treating of “dramatic 
versions” of Czesar’s career, are a full 
account of Chapman’s “Cesar and 
Pompey,” and brief descriptions of 
Muret’s “Julius Ceesar” and Grévin’s 
“Ceesar.” Daniel’s work and that of the 
Cowden-Clarkes are summarized un- 
der the head of “Time Analysis,” and 
with this ends the book. Sixty-eight 
editions by various hands are cited 
in the textual notes, and so closely 
has space been economized that by 
ingenious devices the necessity of 
naming single books every time that 
they are quoted is obviated and arbi- 
trary signs indicate the attitude of 
critics towards one another. To put 
it briefly, this single volume gives its 
owner all the advantages which he 
could derive from a great library. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 





